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BY THE AUTHOR OF “MONA MACLEAN.” 
Windyhaugh. 
A Novel. By GRAHAM TRAVERS, author of 


‘*«Mona Maclean, Medical Student,’’ ‘ Fel- 
Cloth, $1.50. 


This charming story is written with an insight into life anda 
sympathetic portrayal of character which show a continued and 
table develop t on the part of the author of ‘‘ Mona Maclean.” 
It is the story of a modern woman, but a story which will be read 
by men oe | women alike. The heroine “carved no statue, 
painted no picture; she did not even write a book, but when all 
these things have been excluded, there remains that little art of liv- 
ing which has been open in all ages alike to the wise and the simple.” 


*« We congratulate the author very heartily upon her success. 
The characters are all alive and the conversation suits them. . .. 
We cordially recommend ‘ Windyhaugh.’”’—London Literary 


World. 
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Holy House. 


A Romance of Old Antwerp. By ALBERT LEE. 
No. 255, Appleton’s Town and Country 


low Travellers,’’ etc. 1I2mo. 





Library. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 


cents. 


‘« This is a fascinating specimen of the historical romance at its 
best, the romance which infuses energetic life into the dry facts of 
history. The piot is worked out with rare dramatic effect.”’-— 
Philadelphia Press. 


These books are for sale by ali booksellers ; or they will be 
sent by mail, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


72 FIFTH AVENUE, NEw YORK. 





Manuscripts required of every description, 
To suitable for publication in book form, by 


F. TENNYSON NEELY, Publisher, 
Authors 114 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Pencils that make writing a pleasure. 


DIXON’S 
americo" Pencils 


Graphite 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE 00., Jersey City, N. J. 





NEW BOOKS. 


The Story of the Civil War. 


A Concise Account of the War in the United States 
of America between 1861 and 1865. By 
JOHN CODMAN ROPES, author of ‘‘ The 
Campaign of Waterloo,’’ etc. To be com- 
pleted in four parts, with comprehensive 
maps and battle plans. 

Part I.—Narrative of Events to the Opening of the Cam- 
paigns of 1862. With 5 maps. 8vo, pp. xiv. + 
274, $1.50. 

Part II.—To the Close of the Campaigns of 1862. 13 
folding maps 8vo, pp. xiv. + 475, $2.50. 


“The most complete, comprehensive and interesting account 
of the civil war which has ever been published. . Tt. ought 
to be in every school library, every private library, and every pub- 
lic library,” —ZEve. Leader, New aay 


Mysteries of Police and Crime. 


A General Survey of Wrong-doing and its Pursuit. 
By Major ARTHUR GRIFFITHS, one of 
Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Prisons, author 
of ‘‘ Chronicles of Newgate,’’ ‘‘Memorials of 
Milbank,’’ etc. 2 volumes, 8vo, $5.00. 

CONTENTS: Police, Past and Present—Judicial Errors— 
Captains of Crime—Crimes of the Highway—Mur- 
der Mysteries—The Poisoners—Crimes of Greed 

and Acquisitiveness—Associations of Criminals, 
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The Truths of Spiritual Healing and Their Con- 
tribution to the Growth of Orthodoxy. By 
R. HEBER NEWTON, of All Souls’ Church. 
16mo, 25 cts. 
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HOW TO PLAY 
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PIANO 


Revised and enlarged by W.S_B, MaTHEws, 
Over half a million copies sold. 


New England Conservatory Method. $3.00 
The only method used in the New ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY OF Music, Boston. 

Peters’ Eclectic Piano Instructor. $3.00 


The sale of over two hundred and fifty thousand 
copies of this book indicates its popularity. 


Bellak’s Analytical Method. 75c. 
A concise and interesting Instruction Book. 


Catalogue No. 3, Section A, describes eighty 
different Piano Instruction Books, besides Piano 
Studies and Exercises, Send for it. 
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acquired can be readily traced to its 


Unique Location, 


and Moderate Prices. 
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The St. Denis, 


Broadway and 11th St., New York, 


The popular reputation the St. Denis has 


Excellent Cuisine, 
Homelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service, 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 
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DROPS 


Sure relief forall 
| throat troubles, 


One of them put in the mouth on re- 
tiring gives the patient immediate relief 











and a comfortable night’s rest. 
aSOLD EVERYWHERE. 
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Next Three-Day Payson alty-Cpndncsed Tour via 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 


The next Pennetylvania Railroad three-day personally-conducted 
tour to Washingto 














ponses during the entire trip—transportation, hotel accommoda- 
ions, and oy ope guide fees. An experienced Chaperon will also 


party. 
For itineraries, tickets, and full information apply to ticket 
York; 789 Broad 


THE KNABE PIANO. 


Without question the Knabe Piano, manufactured by William 
Knabe & Co., of Baltimore, with salesrooms at 154 Fifth Ave., 
New York, is an instrument of which too much cannot be said in 
its praise. The firm have been engaged in the manufacture of 
pianos for a great many years,and have had from the beginning 
the command of the best Le emg genius in this line, with the - 
result that their instruments have aiways been and are of the high- 
est degree of workmanship, and of the most satisfactory character 
inuse. The fact that the Knabe piano has been selected by Emil 
Sauer as the “ one to be used by him during his American tour 
is conclusive evidence of its excellence. Mr, Emil Sauer stands 
to-dayasa pianistwho has won the admiration of the American 
people. The Knabe people manufacture pianos in all the different 
styles. A purchaser can rely absolutely upon their value, 





GOOD CROPS. 
In these days intensive farming is recognized as the a 


method of tilling tbe soil. ‘en or twenty acres handled this 
manner are more productive of results than one hundred or two 
hundred acres under the old methods. Intensive farming requires 
the use of fertilizers in almost all sections of the country. The 
parling Animal Fertilizers made by the L. B. Darling Fertilizer 
Co. of Pawtucket, R. I., are pronounced to be goods of the highest 
de; are soluble and active and can be relied upon to give satis- 
‘action in every particular. The Darling people manufacture 
several different kinds of fertilizers, each suitable for par.icular 
soils and particular uses. They should be written to by all up-to- 
date agriculturists for their price lists and particulars. 


family who, wishing to visit the city. are loo) for 
t rous of avoidin 

all of the objectionable features that are so often attached to hote 

life. The location is charming, and from it all parts of the city can 
be easily reached, either by the elevated roador any of the numerous 
lines of surface cars that pass the door. The hotel itself is mod- 
ern and up to date, the rooms are large and fitted up in the best 
of taste, and both the service and table are all that can be desired. 
One new feature which Mr. Quinn has recently added is a reading 
room and library for the use of his guests, where are to be found 
the standard magazines, weeklies and dailies of this country, as 
well as many from Europe and Canada. Unlikesome of our other 
hotels, its patrons can be accommodated here at a reasonable cost, 
and any one who intends coming to New York will do well to 
write Mr. Quinn for his descriptive circular and rates before de- 





ciding upon any other hotel. 
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EAGLE BRAND es 


Pigs 


CONDENSED MILK. 


HAS No EQUAL AS AN INFANT FOOD. Nase 
“INFANT HEALTH'SENT FREE. “x Quoenseo Nix @ 


NEW YoRK. 





PRINTED PIQUES. 


We are showing some very novel designs and colorings in 


this stylish fabric, suitable for waists or gowns. 


One of them 


is an ombre striped effect in blue, pink, helio or green and 
polka dot of black. Others are clear cut, dainty colorings of 


Registered Trade 
Mark, 


small figures on white ground, with tiny black dots; also bias 
plaids of color on white grounds, or geometrical figures of 


white on colored grounds, helio, blue or pink. 40 cents per yard. 


“ THE LINEN STORE” 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & Co., 


- 14 West 23d Street, N. Y. 





James McCreery & Co., 


Both Stores. 


Black Goods, 


7 Second Floor. 
41-inch Black Silk Warp Henrietta, slight 
imperfection in finish. 


These goods are from one of the very best 
English manufacturers. 


value $2.00 
“ $2.50 
$3.00 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and fith St., 
Twenty-third St., 
New York. 





SPENCERIAN 


New Pattern Vertical No. 37. 


That is for pulling the pen out of 
the holder, by inserting a pointed 
pencil. It keeps the ink from flow- 
ing back and soiling the fingers. 


Samples sent for trial on receipt of re- 
turn postage. Ask for No. 37. 


Spencerian Pen Co., 
450 BROOME ST., New York. 
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SURVEY OF THE WORLD. 


The Peace Treaty was ratified 
on the afternoon of Monday, 
the 6th inst., by the affirma- 
tive votes of sixty-three senators. During 
the week immediately preceding the final 
vote there was great uncertainty as to the 
approaching decision. It was reported that 
the supporters of the treaty could surely rely 
upon the votes of only fifty-eight Senators. 
Sixty were needed. Twenty-eight Senators 
were committed to the policy of opposing 
ratification unless it should be accompanied 
by a resolution disclaiming any purpose on 
the part of the Government to hold the Phil- 
ippines permanently as a part of the national 
territory, or declaring an intention to per- 
mit the Filipinos to govern themselves. 
Four Senators, it was said, had not decided 
what course they would take. On the 3d 
inst. the friends of the treaty proposed that 
a vote should be taken on the declaratory 
resolutions concerning the Government’s 
purpose. The offer was rejected by Mr. 
Gorman, leader of the Democrats who op- 
posed ratification. On Saturday there were 
still only fifty-eight affirmative votes in 
sight, but the attack of Aguinaldo upon the 
American army at Manila so changed the 
views of a few Senators that when the vote 
‘ was taken on Monday afternoon there were 
sixty-three in the affirmative, or three more 
than the two-thirds majority required. 


The Treaty 
Ratified. 





The publication on the ist 

The Case of inst. of what seemed to be 

General Miles. an interview with General 
Miles, concerning the army’s beef supply, 
excited fresh discussion as to the General’s 
relations with the Government.. He was 
reported to have said that in response to.the 
order of September 20th there had been re- 
ceived overwhelming evidence that the re- 


frigerated beef was treated with chemicals 
and that the canned roast beef was a kind of 
beef pulp from which most of the nutritious 
elements had been extracted. ‘“ The beef 
sent to our soldiers,’ the published inter- 
view says, “ was loaded and saturated with 
chemicals—acids which made them sick, un- 
fitting them for fighting or campaign work.” 
On the same day seven columns of brief 
statements from regimental officers, in con- 
firmation of these charges, appeared in a 
New York paper. Afterward there was 
printed much gossip as to the Government’s 
alleged intention to punish General Miles 
by court-martial or by relieving him from 
duty, or in some other way. It was repeat- 
edly alleged that Secretary Alger had urged 
the President to order a trial by court-mar- 
tial; that the President preferred a court of 
inquiry, and would wait for the forthcoming 
report of the War Inquiry Commission; and 
that the Secretary’s plan was disapproved 
by several members of the Cabinet. At the 
end of the week it was said that no attempt 
to punish General Miles would be made, and 
that the publication of the results of his in- 
quiry concerning the beef had compelled the 
Commission to change its plans and provide 
for further hearings on this subject. Addi- 
tional telegrams which were sent to the beef 
contractors in Chicago by their confidential 
agent in Washington have been published. 
The authenticity of them is admitted. They 
indicate that the agent was acquainted with 
the course and policy of the Commission and 
display some anxiety as to the possible pro- 
duction of the Navy Department’s beef con- 
tracts at the hearings. It is alleged that the 
navy contracts were more carefully guarded 


and more in conformity with the statutory 


requirements than those under which the 
army’s beef was supplied. Inspector-Gen- 
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eral Breckinridge, who was recently sent to 
Cuba, has found a considerable quantity of 
bad canned beef in the rations issued at Ha- 
vana to destitute Cubans. These rations 
were originally shipped to Porto Rico for the 
use of the army. 





In several ‘States Senatorial 
elections still engage the atten- 
tion of the legislatures. In 
Pennsylvania the Republican opponents of 
Senator Quay have held their own in the 
balloting, but there are indications that 
eventually the Senator may have the sup- 
port of a few Democrats. The chief subject 
of discussion for some days past has been a 
bill relating to the acceptance or rejection 
of jurors in criminal cases. The opponents 
of Quay assert that it is designed to assist 
the Senator at his approaching trial, and 
that this is admitted by his friends. In 
Delaware Addicks has been unable to obtain 
a majority. The Wisconsin Republicans 
have elected Joseph Quarles, a well-known 
lawyer who has repeatedly declined to ap- 
pear in court on the side of corporations. 
The long and bitter contest in Montana 
ended with the election of William A. Clark, 
a free-silver Democrat, protectionist and 
millionaire owner of mines. The chief oppo- 
nent of Clark was supported by Marcus 
Daly, another millionaire mine-owner. Soon 
after the beginning of the fight a State Sen- 
ator exhibited and delivered to the presiding 
officer $30,000 in bills, usserting that he had 
received this money from the manager of 
Clark’s canvass as pay for his vote and, the 
votes of two other members. Testimony 
was taken by a grand jury, but no one was 
indicted. It was charged that a secret 
agreement had been made by Clark’s follow- 
ers with the Republican members, and at 
the end Clark was elected by the aid of 
eleven Republican votes. The Speaker thev 
asserted that votes had been bought and 
that friends of Clark had tried to buy hiw. 
It is now proposed that the $30,000 shall be 
given by statute to some orphan asylum. Iu 
California a committee of investigation re- 
ported that one Green, as manager of the 
canvass of Ulysses S. Grant, Jr., the leading 
candidate, had received from Grant more 
than $20,000 and expended it; and that 


Senatorial 
Elections. 
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February 9 


Speaker Wright had received $1,650 from 
Green. Thereupon the Speaker resigned. 





It is shown by the.final and 

Commerce and corrected figures of the 
Industry. Treasury Department that 
the proportion of exports to imports in the 
jast fiscal year, almost exactly two to one, 
was substantially maintained through the 
latter half of the calendar year. .For the 
fiscal year the exports were $1,231,482,330, 
and the imports $616,049,654; for the calen- 
dar year the totals were $1,233,564,828 and 
$634,958,229. The difference in our favor for 
the year and a half beginning on July 1, 
1897, was about $900,000,000. One effect of - 
this enormous excess of exports has been the 
sale of American securities on our rising 
market by European holders, and financial 
authorities say that probably at no time in 
the last thirty years have the foreign hold- 
ings been so small as they are now. One 
steamship last week brought between $10,- 
000,000 and $15,000,000 of these stocks and 
bonds from England. The official report 
shows that in the calendar year we exported 
$851,922,450 worth of agricultural products 
(as against $730,323,514 the year before), and 
that the exports of manufactures rose from 
$279,616,898 in 1897 to $307,924,994 in 1898. 
The increase in manufactures was due in 
part to the sales of American iron and steel. 
abroad. The condition of the iron industry 
at the present time is one of great activity. 
The output of pig iron was larger last year 
(11,773,000 tons) by 22 per cent. than in 1897, 
and it was announced last week that the en- 
tire supply of ore in the Lake Superior min- 
ing district for the coming year had already 
been sold. The Agricultural Department’s. 
final estimates, published last week, make 
last year’s wheat crop 675,000,000 bushels, 
valued at $392,000,000. The crop in the pre- 
ceding year was 530,000,000 bushels. The 
acreage of winter wheat this season exceeds. 
by 8 per cent. the area sown in the fall of 
1897, and by 14 per cent. the acreage of win- 
ter wheat actually harvested last year. The 
record of transactions on the New York Stock 
Exchange in January was extraordinary. In 
twenty-five business days 24,141,310 shares. 
of stock were sold. This total exceeded by 
nearly 9,000,000 shares that of December, 
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which had never been equaled in the history 
of the Exchange. 





What has been feared for 
some little time has ac- 
tually happened. There 
has been a sharp contest between the Ameri- 
can troops in the Philippines and the Fili- 


Fighting in the 
Philippines. 
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ity of the outpost where the shooting oc- 
curred, northeast of the city, on the road to- 
ward Calocan, and the Filipinos moved upon 
them immediately, thinking apparently to 
surprise the Americans. They were, how- 
ever, ready and almost immediately there 
was extensive firing going on at all the out- 
posts on the line to Calocan. In the mean- 
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pinos. It was precipitated on the evening of 
February 4 by the action of two Filipino 
them. This was followed by the firing of a 
sentry who challenged their passage of his 
post. The sentry again called them to halt, 
and as they paid no attention, fired upon 
them. This was followed by the firing of a 
gun from a block house, evidently a signal 
for an attack on the Americans. <A Ne- 
braska regiment was encamped in the vicin- 


time Admiral Dewey drew his ships into 
line. During the night he could not’ use 
shells for fear of injuring the Americans, 
but as soon as day broke the bombardment 
of the Filipino lines commenced, and before 
the day finished the attack was completely 
overcome. The native troops were well 
armed, but their shooting was bad, and ap- 
parently they did not expect the persistent 
fighting of the American soldiers. On the 
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American side there were few losses of life. 
tho a large number, about 200, were 
wounded. Among the Filipinos the losses 
were very heavy. How great it is impossible 
to say, tho reports place them among the 
thousands. Many were forced back into the 
Pasig River and drowned. In the city of 
Manila itself there was great excitement, 
but the strong police force kept order so that 
there was no disturbance. The fighting oc- 
eurred entirely to the north of Manila, where 
the Filipino troops are not so strong as south 
toward Cavite. There, however, there was 
quiet. Whether there will be renewed fight- 
ing or not is not certain, but General Otis 
feels confident that he has absolute control 
of the situation. 





The conciliation of General 

oe: Maximo Gomez, commander-in 
* chief of the Cuban insurgent 

army, and his acceptance of a plan for the 


payment of $3,000,000 to the soldiers, are: 


long steps toward the pacification of the is- 
fand and the establishment of a good civil 
government. On the Ist inst. Mr. Robert P. 
Porter, as a commissioner representing 
President McKinley, called upon General 
Gomez at Remedios, in company with 
Sefior Gonzales de Quesada, of the Cuban 
Junta in Washington, and offered $3,000,000, 
to be distributed among the insurgents in 
arms, who were thus to be enabled to re- 
turn to civil life. The Cuban Assembly had 
estimated that full payment (for about 45,- 


(00 officers and privates) would require $57,-- 


000,000, but it was understood that the ac- 
ceptance of $3,000,000 would not preclude 
further. payment hereafter by the Cuban 
government. ‘The interview was a pleasant 
one, and General Gomez cabled to the Presi- 
dent as follows: “I am now aware of and 
pleased with your wishes. In a short time 
1 will go to Havana and confer with General 
Brooke, so that everything will go well. Fol- 
lowing your advice, I willingly co-operate in 
the work of reconstructing Cuba.” In reply 
the President sent cordial greetings and said 
that the General’s co-operation, would be ‘“ of 
the greatest value to both peoples.” General 
Gomez will visit Havana at General Brooke’s 
invitation. It was stipulated that the money 
should not be regarded as part payment of 
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wages due, but that it was advanced to fa- 
cilitate the disbandment of the army. The 
soldiers’ arms are to be surrendered to the 
Cuban Assembly. The success of Mr. Port- 
er’s mission caused much satisfaction in 
Washington. Gen. Leonard Wood, who has 
returned to Cuba, declared that the agree- 
ment greatly simplified the problem of Cuban 
reconstruction. Several Cuban Generals, 
who are now in or near Havana, however, 
have published their disapproval of the com- 
pact. General Rodriguez, second in com- 
mand, complains because he and other of- 
ficers were not consulted, and asserts that 
General Gomez acted without authority. He 
also remarks that the army should be main. 
tained until the promises of the United 
States have been fulfilled. Mr. Porter urges 
that our Government should at once assist 
the Cubans in organizing and equipping the 
insurgent soldiers as civil guards and should 
intrust to them the policing of the entire is- 
land. 





The Senate and the House 

The Nicaragua Committee on Commerce 
Canal are far apart in their views 

as to the projected Nicaragua Canal. The 
House committee has reported as a substi- 
tute for the Senate’s bill (which was passed 
on the 21st ult. by a vote of 48 to 6), a bill 
which authorizes the President to buy from 
Nicaragua and Costa Rica the territory re- 
quired for a canal route, and then to con- 
struct the canal through the agency of the 
War Department, which now has charge of 
the improvement of rivers and harbors. For 
the work $115,000,000 is appropriated. The 
words in the original bill which provided 
that “full ownership and sovereignty” of 
the land should be acquired were stricken 
out because sovereignty imposes certain ob- 
ligations which, it was said in committee, 
could be avoided by mere purchase. It is 
noticeable that this bill has not a word in 
it about neutrality, uniform rates to the 
ships of all nations, or the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty. On the other hand, the Senate bill 
guarantees neutrality, admits all ships on 
equal terms, and requires the President to 
open negotiations for the abrogation of that 
treaty. The Consul of the United States at 
Greytown has informed a member of the 
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House committee, it is said, that Nicaragua 
will grant to this country anything for which 
it may ask except absolute sovereignty over 
a strip of territory. The Senate bill provides 
that the Government shall build the canal 
through the agency of the old Maritime Ca- 
nal Company, after buying out the stock- 
holders and taking possession of all the 
shares of stock except those allotted to the 
two republics. It also empowers the Presi- 
dent to procure modifications of the com- 
pany’s charter, and to negotiate for some 
other route or the Panama Canal if Nicara- 
gua’s attitude should be unsatisfactory. It 
is rumored that the Panama Company is 
about to offer to the United States a control- 
ling interest in.its project. 





As the English Parlia- 
ment is assembling the 
one stormy question that 
faces all is the ritualistic controversy. There 
was a gathering in Royal Albert Hall last 
week of a character never before seen in 
England. Fully 10,000 people united in wild 
cheering for Sir William Harcourt and for 
Mr. Kensit and savagely hissed the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York, so bitter 
has become the feeling against the effort to 
impose what is considered practical Roman 
Catholicism on the Church of England. On 
the other hand Lord Halifax, the leader of 
the ritualists, is said to have declared that 
there are a thousand clergymen who will 
never abandon ritualism, and his party have 
announced their intention to vote against 
any member of Parliament, Liberal or Con- 
servative, who has shown sympathy with 
the so-called evangelical movement. There 
seems no possibility of keeping it out of 
Parliament, and the bitter hostilities aroused 
by it are coming more and more to the front. 
They have been intensified by the discussion 
over Mr. Balfour’s suggestion for the two 
universities in Ireland. This has already 
been vetoed, as it is generally understood, in 
the Cabinet and has no chance before Par- 
liament. It still serves as a firebrand. An 
Ulster member describes it as an “ incredi- 
ble piece of fabulous insanity.” Another 
says it must be fought tooth and nail. The 
Rev. Hugh Price Hughes denounces the 
{rish Catholics as ‘the spoiled darlings of 
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party politicians.’ As a result party lines 
are very much broken. Mr. Balfour’s op- 
ponents unite with Sir William Harcourt’s 
supporters in a cry of “‘ No popery,” which 
bids fair to create a situation such as Eng- 
land has never seen. The question of the 
Liberal leadership, as already indicated, is 
settled. Sir William Harcourt has gone off 
for a vacation to the South of France, and 
Sir Campbell-Bannerman announces that he 
is going to make his followers work. So far 
as the general political outlook is concerned 
the Liberal sky is brighter than it has been. 
The ritualistic controversy, however, bodes 
ill on every hand. 





The friends of revision of the 
Dreyfus case are almost in de- 
spair. The full meaning of 
the bill referred to a week ago is recognized 
as involving a complete defeat for all revis- 
ion of the case, and at the same time it 
strikes a blow at a section of the Court of 
Cassation which it is felt must inevitably 
seriously injure the prestige of the French 
judiciary. It is looked upon everywhere as 
the victory of the army, and when Academi- 
cians like Francois Coppée urge Frenchmen 
to take as their ideal, military characters 
like Joan of Arc, Bayard and Major March- 
and, it is evident that militarism is supreme. 
The whole investigation seems to have col- 
lapsed. Major Esterhazy gave his testi- 
mony before the court, which amounted to 
absolutely nothing, and then was in- 
formed that within twenty-four hours he 
would be arrested. He accordingly fled, and 
it is generally understood is wondering how 
he can turn his knowledge into cash to sup- 
port him for the rest of his life. Rumors of 
course are busy on every hand, but there is 
no definite statement as to just what the 
situation is. So far as French relations with 
other countries are concerned they seem to 
be settling into quiet, and there is less and 
less talk of Prince Victor Bonaparte or any 
of the pretenders to French rule. 


France 
Militarized. 





Samoa is still in conflict, and while 
there has been no special fighting 
disturbances are expected at any moment, as 
Mataafa is re-arresting persons already fined 
and released. The exiled Malietoa chiefs 


Samoa, 
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were landed at Pago Pago and received a 
cordial welcome. The conflict between the 
Germans and the Americans and English 
seems to be growing. Chief Justice Cham- 
bers sentenced to fine and imprisonment a 
German for breaking the windows of the Su- 
preme Court. The German president of the 
municipality interfered and instructed the 
police to release the German. The German 
Consul then took it up and the other Con- 
suls appealed to refused to support his claim. 
From Germany word comes that the Gov- 
ernment is disposed to support the German 
Consul, and it is claimed that Justice Cham- 
bers transcended his rights, not merely in re- 
gard to the arrest of the German, but in the 
influence that he brought to bear in the elec- 
tions. A full statement has as yet not been 
made, and judgment must be reserved for 
better knowledge. 





That the Empress Dow- 
ager would not be con- 
tent with the possibilities 
always existing so long as the present Em- 
peror is on the throne has long been recog- 
nized; still there were difficulties in the way 


A New Emperor 
for China, 


of a change. Reports, however, have come 
from Peking which indicate that she has 
made up her mind as to a successor, and 
that as soon as that fact is settled the way 
will be open for the successor. Just who 
the new ruler is to be is not made known, 
but that he has been decided upon is stated, 
and all reports from the region of the palace 
indicate that the change is impending. The 
Emperor, it is reported, is still strictly 
guarded in the southwest corner of the is- 
land palace. The drawbridge connecting 
the palace with the shore is drawn up at 
night, and every morning the ice around it 
is broken. It is also affirmed that the Dow- 
ager Empress practically ignores the Grand 
Council of State and the Tsung-li-Yamen, 
and, in short, is absolute dictator. Mean- 
while concessions and contracts continue to 
occupy the attention of people. The latest 
report is that an Anglo-American syndicate 
has secured control of all the mines and oil 
fields in the province of Szchuen. The proj- 
ect is under the general leadership of a Mr. 
Morgan, member of Parliament for Wales, 
who proposes to get a capital of $5,000,000 
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and administer the province on the same- 
lines as those followed by Cecil Rhodes ia. 
South Africa. As has been noted, however,. 
in connection with similar claims, ic is com- 
paratively easy to get concessions; it is not 
always so easy to secure their being carried 
out. 





According to a_ telegram 

Australian from Melbourne, dated Feb- 
Federation. ruary 2d, the Australian colo- 
nial premiers, who have been in conference 
for some time in regard to various unsettled 


‘questions connected with the Federation 


bill, have reached a unanimous agreement 
which seems to insure the success of the 
project. The statement goes on to say that 
the federal capital is to be federal territory,. 
the existing capitals being excluded; that 
it will be in New South Wales, at least 100: 
miles from Sydney, and that pending the 
erection of a capitol building the Australian 
Parliament will meet in Melbourne. This Par- 
liament is to consist of a Senate and a 
House of Representatives, and an absolute 
majority of the members of both 
houses is to decide all differences that 
may arise between the two. In other 
respects, the dispatch says, the orig- 
inal bill is unaltered. Just what is involved 
in this is not entirely evident. The difficulty 
in the past discussions has arisen from the 
fact that New South Wales, which is by 
far the largest and most important of the 
colonies, is free trade and is strongly op- 
posed to any weakening of that policy. Her 
representatives have also fought very ear- 
nestly against any such representation in 
the Senate of the small colonies as would 
enable them to override the legislation of 
the representative chamber elected on a pop- 
ulation basis. Another point urged by the 
New South Wales people was that the Sen- 
ate should be deprived of all power of 
amendment over money bills. No one of 
these points is referred to in this dispatch, 
and inasmuch as the objections presented 
by New: South Wales represent a formal 
vote of the people of the colony, it is by no 
means certain that this agreement of the 
premiers is as effective as would appear 
upon the surface. There may be difficulties 
not yet overcome, 





REAR-ADMIRAL GEORGE DEWEY, 
THE HERO OF MANILA. 


BY MAJOR-GENERAL WESLEY MERRITT. 


My first glimpse of Admiral Dewey was 
caught when, toward the close of last July, 
I reached Manila. He came to meet me in 
his launch as soon as we entered the bay and 
took me aboard the “ Olympia,” where we 
had a very pleasant lunch while making ac- 
quaintance. I found him a very genial, like- 
able man, quiet, modest, shrewd, observant, 
alert and tactful. He had completely won 
the hearts of the foreigners of Manila, espe- 
cially the English. 

Captain Chichester was never tired of 
sounding the praises of Dewey; in fact, all 
the English naval officers in East Asia swear 
by him, They are genuinely proud of him 
and have not the faintest sign of jealousy. 
I never saw anything like it. He is very 
popular, as he has always been among those 
in this country who had the pleasure of his 
personal acquaintance. 

When I told him about the reputation he 
had acquired among his countrymen and 
about the strong feeling for him here he was 
greatly pleased. He laughed every time he 
thought of it. 

I entered Manila Bay at the same time in 
the morning as Dewey entered it, and as I 
saw the channel lying in the first gleams of 
the morning sun I could well appreciate the 
superlative boldness of the dash which he 
made over a channel which was supposed to 
have been mined, and ought to have been 
mined, to attack a fleet which on paper at 
least was as strong as his own and which 
lay under the guns of strong forts. The 
thing was unprecedented, and I felt that the 
Admiral deserves all the honor that the peo- 
ple are disposed to give him. 

Admiral Dewey’s physical appearance is 
quite well known to Americans by means of 
his pictures. They convey a very good idea 
of the man as he appears to the eye. He is 
below the medium hight and lightly built. 
His face and figure combine to express activ- 
ity and resourcefulness, and a bulldog cour- 
age and tenacity. 


One of the first things he said to me was-= 
“T’ve been walking the deck worrying night 
after night. You can do that now.” 

He told me that the Germans had behave 
very nastily and that Aguinaldo was begin- 


. hing to show the cloven hoof. The coming: 


of the troops was a great relief to his mind. 
He had no doubt that with their aid we 
could easily go on and secure the islands he 
had won. I had six transports with me, and 
the men in them, with others landed previ- 
ously, made up seven thousand troops. Gen- 
eral McArthur afterward joined me with: 
more, and at the time of the attack we had 
about ten thousand men in the trenches. 

Admiral Dewey was very agreeable and’ 
helpful. His guns enfiladed the Spanish po- 
sition and. shelled their trenches, assisting 
most materially in the taking of the city,. 
which he could have bombarded at any time,. 
a fact that, of course, had its effect on the 
amount of resistance which we encountered.. 
The Army and Navy worked admirably to-: 
gether. The men kept their health, and IL 
heard no complaints about the supplies. 

I saw Admiral Dewey nearly every day 
that I was in the Philippines. We became: 
fast friends, and I always found him doing 


‘his duty admirably. I was the ranking offi- 


cer, but never thought of giving an order to- 
the fleet. E 

When I left the islands on the 29th of Au- 
gust Admiral Dewey was in good health, as. 
he was all the time I was there. He was: 
quite hearty, and there was no sign of the 
breaking down which was rumored in this. 
country. He was called to Washington, but 
preferred to remain at his post. He thought 
he could be useful and wanted to stay. He 
told me that he wanted to stay. I wouldn’t 
like to say that he was afraid of being lion- 
ized, but he is a modest man. He is the man 
for the place, and his staying is certainly a 
good thing for the nation. What his ideas. 
are in regard to the Philippines is pretty well 
shown by his dispatch to the War. Depart- 
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ment, which has been very widely published. 
There cannot be any doubt as to the im- 
portance of the islands to the maintenance 
of a commanding position in the Pacific and 
Mastern Asia. They would be very. impor- 
tant to any Power that held them as a coal- 
ing station and base of supplies. Whether 
or not they will be important to us will de- 
pend upon our policy, but of that I must not 
speak. 

So far as the country and climate are con- 
cerned, I found them very good. Undoubt- 
edly Americans can live there in comfort. 

Of course, I questioned the Admiral about 
his wonderful battle with the Spanish fleet. 
He expressed astonishment that nobody was 
killed on the American side. All the Spanish 
shooting was not bad, he said, and he 
showed me where a shell had entered the 
side of one of his vessels, pierced the deck 
and then turned back like a boomerang. A 
most curious freak of the shot it was. It 


looked like a miracle, for it certainly would 


have killed a group of men, who were only 
saved by the erratic action of the shell. 
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I saw a good deal of the Spanish soldiers 
and sailors. They are a good-looking lot of 
men, undersized as compared with ours, but 
all right in other respects, altho they did not 
seem in any of their engagements to show 
the grit and courage that characterized our 
men. They fought vigorously at first, but 
seemed to take it for granted that they were 
going to be beaten. I heard, too, that their 
officers seldom went out into the trenches 
with their men. So it was not surprising 
that they lost their grip when persistently 
attacked. 

Everything was peaceful at Manila when 
I left there, and the Army and Navy were 
working together as cordially as ever. Ad- 
miral Dewey, who became the ranking offi- 
cer when I left, was well and happy, and my 
mind was easy with the thought that the sit- 
uation was left in the hands of a typical 
product of New England, a brave man, a gal- 
lant gentleman, a capable sailor, and one 
who is bound to be respected by both friends 
and foes. 


Governor’s Istanp, N. Y. 


HER VALENTINE. 
(TO B. V. D. AT CONSTANTINOPLE.) 


BY RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 


MapDAm: If I but only knew 
What you might care to have me say, 
My thoughts would wing their way to you, 
And sing the service of the day, 
Of all the saint-days in the year 
The one to loving hearts most dear! 


Saint Valentine! One need not be 

A Catholic to honor thee; 

‘Thou hast a more extensive see 

Than that of Rome: a Power not hers 
Sanctions thy sainthood, and confers 
Blessings on all thy worshipers, 
Protestant, Pagan, Moslem, Jew— 
Oh, may they fall on you like dew, 

My Lady, whom I long to meet, 


- Whether at Stamboul now your feet 
Bear you by minaret, or mosque, 
Or where, at noon, in your kiosk, 
In rosy shadows you recline: 

I think of you, I drink to you, 

One, two—how many cups of wine? 
I pledge you health and happiness 
A thousand times, I can no less. 

I owe you more than 1 can pay 
For kindnesses to me and mine, 
Graces and gifts that bow to-day 
Pilgrims of love before your shrine. 
Be Saint to them, as you must be, 
But, Madam, less and more to me— 


Be Woman to your Valentine! 
New York City. 





CONTINENTAL EUROPE AND AMERICAN 
IMPERIALISM. 


BY THEODORE STANTON. 


Ir may be said that previous to the inter- 
vention of the United States Europe was, in 
a general way, if not hostile to Spain at 
least favorable to the Cuban cause. But as 
it became clearer to the Continental public 
that there was danger of armed interference 
on the part of America and consequently a 
growing probability of.a conflict with Spain, 
European opinion veered round, the strug- 
gling Cubans were pushed into the back- 
ground and people began to take sides with 
or against the two principals in the combat 
about to commence. This change and its 
consequences caused not a little surprise and 
even irritation in the United States. And 
yet there were many grounds for it, some 
good and natural, but others not so blame- 
less ‘nor entirely excusable. 

In the first place the fact that Spain is an 
old European nation appealed in her sister 
nations on the European Continent—espe- 
cially ‘‘ Latin countries ’—to a certain senti- 
ment based on esprit de corps. Then, again, 
it was seen from the start that Spain was 
the weaker party, though it was expected 
that she would have put up a better fight 
than she did, and compassion exerted an in- 
fluence favorable to her. Again, Europe held 
that the United States had no right, accord- 
ing to the law of nations, to go to the rescue 
ot ‘‘the Cuban rebels.” This act, therefore, 
awoke still more sympathy in the European 
breast, and this sympathy became, in many 
instances, a conviction that in supporting 
Spain one was upholding right against 
wrong. 

But, alongside of these influences, Europe 
was also affected, even more strongly I 
think, by certain anti-American sentiments. 
Continental Europe is monarchical in form 
and spirit, even in the quasi-republican na- 
tion of France, and Norway and Switzer- 
land may, perhaps, alone be classed as gen- 
uinely republican and democratic. Now, to 
the average European, America is not only 
& pronounced democracy, but a born enemy 


of monarchy. This fact sufficed to win for 
the Spanish cause the hearts of a vast ma- 
jority of the inhabitants of the Old World. 

The United States is a great Protestant 
country, notwithstanding its large body of 
Catholic citizens. Spain is ultra-Catholic, 
ana Rome sways a large portion of the Con- 
tinental mind. And when Manila and the 
whole Philippine archipelago seemed likely 
to come under American power, the question 
of the powerful monastic orders existing 
there brought the Church still more decided- 
ly over to the Spanish side. 

A third—and not the least powerful—rea- 
son why Europe was opposed to America is 
that feeling of jealousy, mingled with fear, 
with which the Old World sees a new and 
powerful nation rising up across the Atlan- 
tic and threatening to participate henceforth 
in international affairs and even in those 
which have long been supposed to be the ex- 
clusive care of the half dozen “ Powers.” 
This newcomer is all the more unwelcome 
because he has ways of his own in diplo- 
macy, in politics and even in war, which do 
not always square with the old-fashioned 
systems and habits of Europe. 

Such was the state of mind of Continental 
Europe previous to and at the moment of 
the outbreak of the Spanish-American war. 
And as the struggle progressed these feelings 
at first grew stronger in proportion as the 
victory of the United States became surer, 
and poor Spain sank back weaker. But 
when the conflict was ended, one of the ad- 
versaries hopelessly defeated, almost ruined, 
and the other appeared before the world 
crowned with the laurels of military glory, 
more powerful in army and especially in 
navy than even its most ardent friends 
imagined would be the case, then Europe, 
and particularly its statesmen at the head of 
affairs, commenced once more to change po- 
sition. At first pro-Cuban, then pro-Span- 
ish, and more or less, as a consequence, 
anti-American, these weathercocks of Con- 
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tinental Europe now turned slowly away 
frem Spain and pointed in the direction of: 
the west and the new Power. 

It may now be interesting to point out why 
this change came about, why Europe sud- 
denly began to be more friendly with the 
United States. , 

First, and above all, this general rule—the 
desire to be on good terms with the success- 
ful party—came into play. Spain had rather 
disgusted her European supporters by her 
utterly lamentable failure. In truth, her Con- 
tinental sympathizers were rather ashamed 
of her. They had said over and over again 
to all who would listen, on the eve of hostil- 
ities, that though the United States might 
probably win in the end, Spain would surely 
earry off the first victories—that it would 
take some time before the gigantic forces of 
America could be brought to bear on her 
smaller and weaker adversary. When Ma- 
nila was followed by Santiago, and even 
the Spanish army failed to accomplish any- 
thing of a decisive nature, the European 
friends of Spain became reluctantly con- 
vinced that they had put up stakes on the 
losing horse, and grew lukewarm where they 
had formerly been enthusiastic. 

In these days, when there is such fierce 
competition for the world’s trade, and when 
the United States is such a large importer 
and exporter, rivaling Europe in many of its 
heretofore exclusive manufactures, the na- 
tions of the Old World think twice before 
alienating the good will of such a producer 
and consumer. Nor is it in manufactures 


alone that an important bond unites both ~ 


sides of the Atlantic. The agricultural prod- 
ucts of our country are so necessary to Eu- 
rope that when the outbreak of the war dis- 
turbed the world’s markets famine and 
bread-riots threatened more than one Euro- 
pean center. In a word, material and self 
interests commanded Europe to preserve 
friendly relations with the United States, a 
striking example of how commerce makes 
for peace in the present time. 

In close connection with these considera- 
tions are the advantage of negotiating com- 
mercial treaties and the danger of tariff 
wars. It is evident to the most obtuse Eu- 


ropean statesman that the United States is 
in a position to dictate terms to foreign min- 
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isters of commerce, and, if necessary, to put 
such a duty on certain imports as practically 
to exclude them from our shores. In these 
days, when trade is so keen and commercial 
and political interests go hand in hand, 
the greatest care must be taken by diplomats 
and statesmen in their dealings with one 
another not to overlook the business side of 
things. No European nation can afford to 
excite American enmity in order to preserve 
a sentimental sympathy for moribund Spain. 
Fear of the United States is another ele- 
ment in this thesis. I have noted the fact 
that one of the reasons why Europe, before 
the war, sided with Spain, was because of a 
vague feeling that if this country once be- 
gan interfering with the affairs of one Eu- 
ropean people, we might take this same lib- 
erty with others. If this consideration had 
an influence before the victory, it had still 
greater weight after the victory, and for 
quite other reasons. Now Europe saw that 
the sturdy young giant, who had suddenly 
become conscious of his strength, was to be 
appeased; that in the future the United 
States must be counted with in international 
affairs. Nobody wants the America of 1899 
for an enemy. She is even being courted by 
more than one European Power as an ally. 
It is rather curious to note the new opin- 
ions of the United States held by Europeans, 
under these changed conditions. There is a 
widespread conviction that we have now 
entered upon an era of conquest, which will 
erid in the development of militarism and the 
final establishment of a Ceesar in the chair 
of Washington and Jefferson. This belief is 
firmly fixed in the minds not only of the Eu- 
ropean enemies of republicanism and democ- 
racy, but in those of our friends on this side 
of the Atlantic, and especially is this the case 
with liberal French republicans. I have 
spoken on this point with several admirers 
or students of American institutions and 
have not found one who did not hold this 
view. M. Clamageran, of the French Sen- 
ate, who was born in New Orleans, who was 
until 1848 an American citizen, and who un- 
derstood us much better than most French- 
men, remarked to me recently: ‘‘ My position 
on this subject differs from that of your 
other French friends only in this—while we- 
are ail anxious concerning the future of the 
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United States, and see there the sure rise of 
the military power, I am optimistic and feel 
that, in some way, America will avoid the 
-danger and escape the evil.” 

The chief reason why Europe predicts the 
coming of militarism in the United 
States arises from the fact that this 
same militarism has become such a 
burden and nightmare to the Continental 
population of all classes, the universal béte 
noire of Europe, that they see it everywhere, 
in everything and continually. This tend- 
ency has been tremendously intensified, 
especially in France, by the Dreyfus affair, 
a death struggle between the civil power and 
the military authority. The ever-present 
danger of a general European war, oft-re- 
curring expeditions of conquest, the annual 
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conscription, soldiers everywhere, martial 
-airs heard in all the parks and squares, the 
terrible burden of taxation for military out- 
lay—all this and much else like it weighs on 
the Continent from one year’s end to the 
other, from. youth to old age. And now, sud- 
denly to perceive the formerly arch-pacific 
democracy of America winning grand vic- 
tories by sea, increasing its regular forces 
from thirty to one hundred thousand men, 
sending out transports of men and arms to 
the four quarters of the globe, and Great 
Britain, the world-colonizer and conqueror 
par excellence, applauding and encouraging 
us in this new departure—this astounds, puz- 
zles and finally disgusts the Old World, so 
long accustomed to see in America only a 
nation of money-makers. 
Paris, FRANCE. 


RECOLLECTIONS AND LETTERS OF PRESIDENT 
HAYES. 


BY MURAT 


CINCINNATI before the war was a few miles 
west of the center of the population of the 
United States. During General Grant’s Ad- 
ministration that pivotal popular center was 
very close to his birthplace, certainly for 
some years in the county where he was born. 
‘Then the immense growth of the Southwest 
drove the central line of the movement of the 
people across the Ohio, and it passed just 
south of the old home of the Harrisons at 
South Bend, and was near Benjamin Harri- 
son’s birthplace when he was President, re- 
crossed the Ohio below the mouth of the 
Great Miami and lingers in Southern Indi- 
ana, and is bearing north, carried by the vasi 
development of the Northwest. 

When the guns sounded at Sumter, and 
enormous masses of men filled the streets 
about newspaper offices,and there was hasty 
mustering for war, Cincinnati was the cen- 
tral city of the Ohio Valley, the heart of the 
nation, and its situation in reference to mili- 
tary operations made it a point of command- 
ing interest. Cincinnati was the great city 
that seemed the gate of the world to General 


~ City.” 


I. 


HALSTEAD. 


Grant, the place where, in his West Point 
uniform, he feared the rudeness of the rough 
boys. It was the first familiar-city of the 
Shermans, and of Sheridan. It was for some 
time the home of McClellan, Rosecrans and 
Pope. McDowell, McPherson, Gilmore, Cox, 
Garfield, the McCooks,. were intimately ac- 
quainted with the features of the “‘ Queen 
The second President Harrison had 
just read law there, and located in Indiana, 
the scene of glorious history in the life of his 
grandfather. 

The first war news after the overture of 
the cannonade in Charleston Harbor, and the 
proclamations and the rush to arms, was as 
to the volunteers. The universal inquiry was 
as to what friends were making for the 
front, and who found the call of duty 
doomed them to be “ home guards,” or oth- 
erwise to serve the country in civil stations. 
How often it was harder to stay than to go 
can scarcely now be said. The flood rolled 
toward the fire. The real heroes turned up 
in unexpected persons and places, and those 
who endured the strain of excitement and 
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were not moved from direct courses by it, 
often surprised their friends. Those who 
had partaken freely of the pomp and cir- 
cumstance of war in time of peace, not un- 
frequently were backward—hesitated, wa- 
vered and waited; and quiet men stepped 
forward and. took the places open for those 
whose resolutions were formed to make 
straight for the army. 

Late in the forties there was organized a 
Cincinnati literary club that was destined 
to distinction in war as well as peace. The 
club met Saturday nights and partook of 
ham sandwiches and sour wine. Half a 
dozen of the old members are still living. 
Among the members were Rutherford B. 
Hayes and Manning F. Force, two men 
whom the superficial observer would not 
have classed as fighting men, so affable, 
kindly, polite were they. General Pope be- 
came a member. George B. McClellan, the 
engineer of the Ohio and Mississippi Rail- 
road, did not. Stanley Matthews and Gen- 
eral Rosecrans and Col. Thomas M. Key did 
not. R. B. Hayes had a strong and fine 
sense of humor. He was public-spirited, but 
not as prominent or masterly in his ways 
as Matthews. Meeting on the street they 
told each other they had decided to take the 
field, and agreed to go together. They were 
glad to be associated with Lieutenant Rose- 
crans, who was best known in Cincinnati 
for having organized a force to defend the 
Cathedral during the Papal Nuncio riots, 
and for the invention of a coal oil lamp 
that was a brilliant success until it ex- 
ploded and burnt one of his hands. A pri- 
vate soldier boy in the Rosecrans, Matthews 
and Hayes regiment was William McKinley, 
President of the United States. There 
was a great deal said in the city about the 
volunteering of the three lawyers, Mat- 
thews, Hayes and Force. Matthews was a 
great lawyer and a man of positive pur- 
poses. He had been intensely anti-slavery. 
and at a time when it cost something to be 
an abolitionist had edited a newspaper of 
that persuasion, but, exasperated by the im- 
practicability of his assdciates, became a 
Democrat, as that seemed to be the party 
with the executive faculty in it. His party 
affiliations again disappointed him, and he 
accepted the war as the solution of ques 
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tions that had véxed him extremely. He - 
was not allowed to serve out his time on the. 
field, for he was sorely wanted at home as 
a political influence, that the war might not 
fail through weakness of hearts in the rear. 
He died Supreme Court Justice by the ap- 
pointment of President Hayes. Col. Thomas 
M. Key, McClellan’s Judge Advocate, was a 
Kentucky born Democrat and a theoretical 
abolitionist, but disliked mere free soilers. 
He became most devoted to McClellan, and 
at last was unable to see any good in Abra- 
ham Lincoln, or any hope for the country, 
while the Chief Magistracy was in such 
hands; and he even showered maledictions 
upon McClellan because, when ill, he sent 
for a homeopathic physician. One day the 
people of Cincinnati were startled to see M. 
F. Force, the junior member of the Hayes 
law firm, march on Walnut street at the 
head of a column of boys in blue, quietly 
board a steamer and go down the river. His 
military career was chivalric, and in spite 
of innumerable hardships and exposures, 
and a desperate wound received the day Mc- 
Pherson was killed, he returned from the 
war when it was over and to his law books 
as if nothing had happened. There was a 
time when his private letters from the army 
did more than any other influence to main- 
tain the confidence the personal friends of 
General Grant had in him. He especially 
defended Grant effectively after Shiloh, 
when Halleck, Pope and Rosecrans were 
sconspicuous around Corinth and at points 
on the line from the Tennessee to Memphis. 
In the literary club R. B. Hayes was not 
heard very often or at great length. He 
was regular in attendance and generally 
participated in discussions, but had the abil- 
ity to condense his remarks. In a little 
while he said all he had to say, and sudden- 
ly stopped. His utterance was eonversa- 
tional, his manner easy, his voice per- 
suasive, with a sympathetic, almost na- 
thetic, note in it. There was a marked 
change after the war. He was louder and 
more animated. He had gained confidence 
and had the habit of authority. The re- 
freshments at the club were served after 
the literary exercises and Hayes did not re- 
fuse the Rhine wine. Indeed, his temper- 
ance reputation was forced upon him by the 





Presidential office. Because’so much atten- 
tion was given to the fact that he was not 
a total abstainer he concluded to turn down 
his glasses. He was not the senior in his 
law firm, Corwine, Hayes & Force, but, 
elected by one vote, had held the important 
office of City Solicitor. 

When the Know-Nothing storm broke over 
the country early in the fifties Hayes de- 
clined to submit to their exactions of cere- 
mony and excesses of organization and re- 
striction. He was unwilling to be either a 
Democrat or a Know-Nothing, and joined in 
a movement in Cincinnati that might now 
be called a “reform.” It was hostile to 
what was going on. The heart of the 
strength of the reformation was in the Ger- 
man Republicans. There was a grand old 
German, Stephen Molitor, editor of the 
Volksblatt, whose articles led the way. 
About a score of zealous persons met in his 
office to organize and prepare a ticket, and 
call a meeting of all citizens opposed to the 
Ixnow-Nothings and the Democrats. Several 
gentlemen present thought it would be a 
good Spring for bolters, and they were will- 
ing to go on the ticket and be carried on the 
wings of the wind to oftice. Two names of 
those present had been presented for lucra- 
tive positions, and a third was mentioned, 
when Hayes, who had not spoken, except to 
vote on motions and nominations, called a 
halt. He said it would not do “for us to 
meet and nominate a ticket of ourselves.” 
We might be very good men, but that would 
never do. It would kill the movement. The 
ticket was then made up of outsiders; some 
names carefully selected from both the 
party tickets. A meeting was called and 
Hayes was to be the president, but just as 
the Hon. Richard Smith was about to nom- 
inate R. B. Hayes for chairman the Know- 
Nothings appeared in force and took posses- 
sion of the hall. The gas was turned off by 
a thoughtful janitor just as a general fight 
opened precisely at midnight, and darkness 
brought silence and peace. This was the 
earliest prominent appearance of Hayes as 
a politician, and his natural selection as the 
president of a meeting indicates justly the 
estimation in which he was held, and that 
he was for liberality and purity in munici- 
pal politics, He lived in a stone front house 
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on Sixth street, and his family was very at- 
tractive. Mrs. Hayes was a devoted mother. 
and retained remarkably the delicate beauty 
of youth. Her hair was wonderfully black 
and abundant, and she wore it in long loops 
descending over the temples, in what was 
best known then as the Jenny Lind style. 
Her eyes were dark and brilliant, and ner 
manners engaging. Her vivacity was tbat 
of health, intelligence and happiness, but 
she never posed, and her preference was to 
meet a few friends, but when at the Phila- 
delphia Centennial on Ohio Day, her hus- 
band a candidate for the Presidency, she 
was called for with a mighty shout, she 
stepped forward upon a balcony and faced 
the trerendous multitude, stately and radi- 
ant; and there is rarely seen so fine a figure 
of womanhood or one that swayed with a 
grace so unconscious and absolute as she in 
saluting the people. . 

In the first months of his service in the 
army Hayes was not a showy officer. He 
was in a new business and slowly, carefully 
sought to master it. He won the hearts of 
the boys of his regiment when he explained 
to them that the rifles that had been issued 
to them were not as good as they should 
have been, but were the best Uncle Sam had 
to give them, and better than those with 
which their fathers had fought in the Revo- 
lution; and when the Government had better 
guns the boys of the Twenty-third would 
not be forgotten. As the regiment saw ac- 
tive service Colonel Hayes was known to be 
a brave man, never flinching under fire, and 
the men of his command grew fond of his 
voice. It was far carrying, had inspiration 
in it, and a clear ring of hearty manhood. 
[It was his voice that carried the brigade 
through the swamp on FEarly’s left and 
crumpled up the line, the winning blow 
ordered by Sheridan at the battle of Win- 
chester. The men had faltered, but Hayes 
spurred in headlong, and when his horse at 
last floundered and mired, he stood up in 
the saddle and sprang forward, leading the 
way and deciding the day. F 

Severely wounded at South Mountain, 
Colonel Hayes bled profusely, and, fainting. 
called his wife by her pet name, tho she 
was far away, because he instinctively 
turned to her in trouble, and it happened 
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' she soon found him in the hospital to which 
he was conveyed, and where she devotedly 
cared for him and his wounded comrades. 
With his arm in a sling he visited Cincin- 
nati, and was asked to attend a meeting of 
the citizens of his ward in the fire engine 
house in opposition to the draft. He was 
there, but declined for a time to take part 
in the proceedings, and his presence did not 
seem to accord exactly with the object of 
the meeting. However, as he was called 
repeatedly, he stood up by a machine bril- 
liant with brass, and said if it was the pur- 
pose of the citizens who had assembled to 
meet the requirement that the armies of 
the Union were to be reinforced, he desired 
their success; otherwise not. He was from 
the camps, and the thinned ranks must be 
filled up! He would be able to go in a few 
days, and wanted to carry news of good 
cheer to his comrades. 
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He was after this selected to leave the 
army and run for Congress, but refused, 
using the expression that an officer who 
would do such a thing “ should be scalped.”’ 
He was with Hunter in the famous Lynch- 
burg raid, and that adventurous expedition, 
at last confronted by a superior force, was 
driven into the valley of the Kanawha. He 
always met the favorite theory of the sym- 
pathizers with the Confederates that the 
slaughter in the battles of the Wilderness 
between Grant and Lee was almost al- 
together of the troops of Grant, by saying 
that the people of Virginia, in the part of the 
country where he was at that time, did not 
think so, but were greatly distressed by 
what they heard from the series of conflicts, 
their own losses being most grievous and 
terrible. 


New York City. 


THE LIBERAL LEADERSHIP. 


BY JUSTIN M’CARTHY, M. P. 


THE Varliamentary Session will begin its 
work on Tuesday, the 7th of February, and 
it will meet under conditions which, so far 
as we can judge at the present moment, 
must seem unfavorable to the Liberal Party. 
Il have already explained to the readers of 
THE INDEPENDENT that the division or ap- 
parent division in the ranks of the Liberal 
Party is not really a question as to the rival 
claims of men, but is a question as to the 
rival claims of policy. 

Edmond About many years ago described 
the late Prince Napoleon as an unemployed 
Ceesar. In the Liberal Party at present 
there seem to be two unemployed Ceesars. 
Prince Napoleon never was employed; each 
of the Liberal Caesars has put himself out 
of employment. Lord Rosebery declined the 
Liberal Party in the 
House of Lords; Sir William Harcourt has 
resigned the Leadership in the House of 
Commons. Each of the Cesars who has 
thus put himself out of employment is qual- 
ified beyond all rivalry for the employment 
which he has decided not to accept. Lord 


Leadership of the 


Rosebery is beyond all possible dispute the 
best man to lead the Liberal Party in the 
House of Lords; he is a parliamentary de- 
bater and orator of the highest rank; he 
has proved that he can be a statesman when 
he allows the work of statesmanship to en- 
gross, his whole attention. He is popular 
among Liberals of all shades and classes. 
All who know him are his friends. 

But then, unfortunately, he is thrown 
away upon the House of Lords, just as the 
younger Pitt would have been, or Canning, 
or Gladstone. The Liberal Leader in the 
House of Lords only leads a small minority. 
The vast majority of the peers are Tories 
who vote together in solid battalion when- 
ever any question of Liberal policy against 
Conservative policy is concerned; at least 
until a T.iberal majority gets possession of 
the House of Commons and the voice of the 
uproused constituencies proclaims that the 
House of Lords must give way or go down. 
When it comes to that the House of Lords 
always does give way and the Liberal pol- 
icy prevails. I have often wished that the 
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House of Lords would not thus give way 
but would stand out to the last on some 
great question, and thus compel the country 
to-deal decisively once for all with the 
Hereditary Chamber. 

But in the meantime the Liberal Leader in 
the House of Lords might just as well be 
Lord Kimberley as Lord Rosebery, might 
just as well be Lord Kimberley as Pitt, or 
Fox, or Gladstone. Then the trouble is that 
if a man be a member of the House of 
Lords he cannot get out of it. Once a peer 
always a peer, is the cheerful rule of our 
Constitution. It is not possible for Lord 
Rosebery to renounce his seat in the Peers’ 
Chamber and get elected for the House of 
Commons and become Leader there. Nor 
is it possible as a matter of practical politics 
for even a Prime Minister, if he be in the 
House of Lords, to be any longer the real 
Leader of a party. All the battles of the 
party have to be fought in the House of 
Commons, and a Prime Minister in the 
House of Lords occupies much the same po- 
sition as the commander of an army might 
do if he ‘were locked up in a tower far out 
of sight of the battlefield. 

Sir William Harcourt has proved himself 


ever since Gladstone’s death a thoroughly 


capable Leader of the House of Commons— 
indeed, the most capable man for the posi- 
tion the House of Commons could now have. 
But then he has refused to hold the place of 
Leader any longer, and there is no way of 
getting an injunction from the law courts 
to compel him to return to his post. Why, 
then, did he resign? We hear all manner of 
reasons set forth or suggested. My own 
belief is that Sir William Harcourt resigned 
because of the tendency among too many 
Liberals in Parliament and out of it to favor 
the reaction toward what is called a “ spir- 
ited foreign policy.” Since Gladstone’s 
death the spell of the spirited foreign policy 
has been resuming its sorcery over the mind 
of the average Briton. It had no charm for 
Gladstone, but even at the zenith of his 
power there were times when the loyalty of 
many of his followers was severely tried by 
his noble efforts to keep the country out of 
a policy of wanton warlike enterprise. It 
was tried when he agreed to the “Alabama ” 
convention; it was tried when he refused to 


stamp out the Transvaal Republic. Now 
that he is gone the war spirit asserts itself 
again, and the man who proclaims himself 
opposed to a policy of enterprise and annex- 
ation is denounced as a Little Englander. 
This and not any pitiful question of per- 
sonal rivalry is the real reason of the pres- 
ent dissensions—-dissensions which I hope 
may be only passing—in the ranks of the 
Liberal Party. 

John Morley, I suppose, will be withdrawn 
to a great extent from active political life 
by his work as the biographer of Gladstone. 
That work will indeed be one to tax the 
powers of even a literary Hercules. The 
amount of correspondence that will have 
to be read and re-read, arranged and 
re-arranged, will be so vast that even to 
think of it is almost enough to take one’s 
breath away. Mr. Morley, however, is one 
of those men who, with a seemingly fragile 
and nervous frame, have an unconquerable 
spirit and an inexhaustible power of patient 
labor; and he will not shrink from any of 
the details of the task which he has accept- 
ed. He is undoubtedly the best man to 
whom the work could be intrusted. I have 
heard some question raised as to whether 
he is likely to enter with thorough sympathy 
into that spirit of deep religious conviction 
which animated Gladstone’s treatment of 
every political as wéll as of every personal 
question. But there is in Morley’s mind a 
large infusion of that quality which, for 
want of a more expréssive phrase, I may 
call the dramatic instinct; the instinct, that 
is to say, which enables one man to enter 
into and fully understand the convictions 
and feelings of another man even where 
those convictions and feelings are not by 
nature akin to his own. No two men of the 
same general principles could be less alike 
in some ways than John Morley, the specu- 
lative thinker, the deep reader of many 
literatures, and Richard Cobden, the advo- 
cate of one general purpose and one general 
principle. Yet those who knew Cobden best 
ean best appreciate how thoroughly John 
Morley entered into Cobden’s mind and 
heart and nature when he came to write 
Cobden’s life. I have no doubt that the 
judgment of those who knew Gladstone best 
will say much the same thing of Morley’s 
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Life of Gladstone when it comes to be pub- 
lished. 

IT am writing now before the Liberal Party 
has made its choice of a successor to Sir 
William Harcourt, and shall not indulge in 
any conjecture as to the choice that may be 
made. But if IT were in a position which 
could warrant me in offering any sugges- 
tion to the Liberal Party my strong recom- 
mendation would be that Mr. Herbert Glad- 
stone should be invited to aceept the posi- 
tion. Herbert Gladstone has very seldom 
spoken in the House of Commons, has 
never, I think, made a long speech there. 
I cannot help thinking that he always felt 
overpowered by a dread of saying anything 
that might seem to compromise the policy 
or tactics of his illustrious father. But I 
have often heard him speak at public meet- 
ings of all kinds, and he is in my opinion 
one of the most brilliant and powerful polit- 
ical speakers in England. I have had much 
to do with him in political affairs, and have 
sought and have had the advantage of his 
counsel in many a season of difficulty and 
danger, and I can say that a cooler head, a 
clearer judgment, a steadier nerve, a stouter 
courage cannot be found among the men 
of the Liberal Party. 

Readers of THE INDEPENDENT who are in 
quest of something genuine and original in 
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fiction cannot do better than take up a short 
novel just published in this country and 
called “ The Silver Fox.” The story is by 
the author or authors of “The Real Char- 
lotte,”’ a novel of remarkable power which 
appeared some years ago and took a firm 
grip of the reading public. The new story. 
“The Silver Fox,” shows a singular com- 
bination of strength and artistic refinement. 
I have spoken of it as original, but its orig- 
inality consists in the treatment rather than 
in the subject. In truth it may be doubted 
if there are any original subjects left for the 
novel-writer now, and the author of -“ The 


‘Silver Fox” has been content to deal with 


a familiar theme—the contrast between the 
ideas of Celtic Ireland and those of London 
society. The story is full of humor, some- 
times bright, more often grim, of keen 
pathos with deep notes of tragedy, and 
every one of its characters is drawn to the 
very life. The style .seems strangely out 
of keeping with that which prevails in most 
of our novels of to-day; it is so concise that 
not a single word is anywhere thrown 
away, and yet every word carries its full 
meaning as clearly as a note of music. I 
cannot help giving the book this high praise, 
and I may say that I have not the remotest 


idea as to its authorship. 
Lonpon, .ENGLAND, 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND THE EXPANSION 
PROBLEM. 


BY HENRY A. STIMSON, D.D. 


On the ilth of February last there died 
lerdinand Fabre, whom Edmund Gosse has 
characterized as the. most original of the 
contemporary writers of France. He was a 
novelist. whose books have not been trans- 
lated into English and whose name is almost 
unknown outside his native land. He was 
un early friend of Taine and Renan, and 
after more than thirty years of successful 
literary life died at the age of 68, leaving 
some twenty volumes and a reputation 
which was on the point of admitting him to 
the French Academy His interest to us lies 
in the fact that he is in his own land an ac- 


cepted interpreter of the interior life of the 
Catholic Church. M. Taine has said that a 
study of his novels is indispensable to the 
historian of modern France. 

Our interest in him grows out of the fact 
that as the result of the war with Spain and 
our new national responsibilities, the Roman 
Church is destined to play a far larger part 
in our national affairs than ever in the past, 
and it behooves us all to seek to know what 
that Church really is. . 

I have long believed that it is the purpose 
of God in his own time to revive and renew 
the great historic churches, however corrupt 
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or dead they may now be. They are churches 
of Jesus Christ; they bear his name; they 
have each filled a large place in the unfold- 
ing of his Kingdom; despite many accre- 
tions of false doctrine and corrupt practice 
they all hold firmly the great essential 
truths, and in this respect are quite as near 
to us as we Protestant Christians are to one 
another; and strenuous and just as has 
been the contest we have often been com- 
pelled to wage with them, and eager as has 
been the propoganda we have sought, and in 
some directions are even now seeking, to 
carry on against them, I do not believe that 
God is going to suffer their candle to be put 
out, or ever to make them over as Prot- 
estants. 

We have successfully passed through our 
various stages of attack of Anti-Romanism 
and Know-Nothingism; while Father Chini- 
quy, the Escaped Nun, Brother Fulton, and 
lastly the A. P. A., have made us shiver 
down the- back with grewsome tales and 
awesome fears. Nor do I think that it is al- 
together due to the growing familiarity 
with which we contemplate the ways of St. 
Mary-the-Virgin and St. Ignatius, or the 
presence on the streets of Episcopal breth- 
ren wearing shovel hats and the soutane, 
that our fears of a Gunpowder Plot have dis- 
appeared, or the name Jesuit has been 
robbed for us of its terrors. We have simply 
grown in confidence in American common 
sense and in the power of American insti- 
tutions to meet all sorts of strain and to 
control and modify all sorts of people. 

But now new and altogether unanticipated 
and untried conditions have arisen. The 
lands that have come under our control are 
not only vast and bristling with all sorts of 
difficult problems but they are one and all 
fiefs of the Catholic Church. For upward 
of 400 years it has had its undisputed way 
with them. It was the Church of the con- 
qgueror, but. it long since became the Church 
of the people. Gomez and Aguinaldo waged 
war with the Spaniards, and had excellent 
reasons for hating the priests, but neither 
the Cubans nor the Filipinos have any 
thought of abandoning the Roman Church 
or substituting another religion for the 
only one they and their fathers have known. 

Moreover, vast properties in all these lands 
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are vested in the Church. It holds in its 
hands the souls of the people, it has con- 
trolled their education, it has been every- 
where and always the power behind and 
above the government, and it possesses im- 
mense vested interests. It is fairly ques- 
tionable whether the first step can be 
taken in the new way which we would in- 
troduce without depriving the Church of 
many of these rights and very much of its 
property, as has been done in Mexico and in 
Italy. The difficulty before us lies not in 
the fact that we have guaranteed existing 
rights and possessions; that is a condition 
that always can be dealt with by the ruling 
power. It is a difficulty far greater than 
any that arises in Cuba and the Philippines 
themselves. They are already matters 
of universal discussion; they fill the news- 
papers and magazines, and constitute the 
lurden of the debates in every assembly in 
the land. 'This difficulty is nowhere spoken 
ef. It is too delicate and dangerous. It is 
the attitude cf the Roman Catholic Church 
in our own land toward the interests of their 
coreligionists. That earnest appeal has al- 
ready gone from Havana and Manila and 
Madrid to Rome every one knows. That the 
Pope is deeply concerned is certain. That . 
his chief counselors and chief agents are to 
le American Catholic prelates is unquestion- 
able. What are to be their instructions, and 
what-is to be their attitude? It is not the 
question of the gain or loss of prestige and 
vast possessions, and of the absolute control 
of some millions of people; it is of the course 
of the Catholic Church in the future de- 
velopment of the United States. A new era 
las come; a new opportunity has opened. 
What was not possible before may be pos- 
sible now. The largest Jesuit province in 
the world, with a single exception, is that cf 
St. Louis, Mo. Let no man think that every 
order in the Catholic Church and every prel- 
ate in America is not stirred over the ques- 
tion before us. The United States has now 
to deal with the Catholic Church as never 
before in its history. For this reason it is 
immensely important for us to gather from 
every source testimony as to what that 
Church in its inmost life to-day really is. 
Here is the value of the testim-~~v of Fer- 
dinand Fabre. We all know something of 
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the priesthood of the French and Italian 
novelists. We have laughed at the bitter 
sarcasm of Vibert’s pictures. We have some 
of us wondered over the life of Cardinal 
Manning, and the vagaries of Helbeck of 
Bannisdale, over whom our Catholic friends 
are sharply contending among themselves. 
Some may have sought inside knowledge 
in Zola’s “‘ Lourdes ” and “‘ Rome.” Here isa 
I'renchman who knows the Church of his 
own land and day as no other writer does. 
A native of the Cévennes, he lived in that 
part of France which for nearly 2,000 years 
has been the home of the simplest and most 
unquestioning faith, A man of the people, 
he loved his home with an affection so 
strong that he could with difficulty live else- 
where; its mountains, its great moors, its 
brilliant streams, its woodlands and mead- 
ows, its hot plains, its fresh and dewy hill 
country, its vineyards and grain fields, its 
cherry orchards and rose covered walls, its 
birds and little wild animals, its herds and 
flocks of goats, all made up his familiar 
world. The drama of its quiet life was all 
he cared to know of life, and he knew it as 
no one else. 

But greater than his interest in the people 
was his interest in the priesthood. Here is 
a series of romances in which a woman 
hardly appears; in which there is no heroine, 
and in which. woman’s love beyond that of 
a mother or a sister is unknown. His ma- 
terial is the priesthood, with its ambitions, 
its passions, its contests, dealt with by a 
master hand.» He chooses his material, as 
he wrote in reply to some accuser, not of a 
purpose. He entered the Church not to 
study it and make merchandise of it; it was 
forced upon him. He was bred to it. Long 
intimacy, the keenest emotions of his youth, 
the tenacious tendencies of his spirit held 
him to a task that gave room to no other. 
His account of it may therefore be accepted 
as both intimate and true. 

In “ Ma Vocation” we have what may be 
regarded as an autobiography of his youth. 
It gives us the picture of an only son of a 
once successful local architect and engineer, 
now suffering reverses. The lad is the ob- 
ject of the tender love of his mother and a 
pious aunt. through whose influence he is 
led to begin a course of study which in time 
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leads him to the seminary in which the can- 
didates for the priesthood are trained. The 
only priests he has known are the simple 
minded, kindly men of his native region. 
The life of the seminary is described in 
minutest detail. It is simple, strong, pure 
and compelling. It is fitted to train men 
for absolute loyalty to the Church. Among 
the young men are to be found just such 
differences of breeding and of character as 
we find in our own seminaries. There is 
the same temptation to make a profession 
of the ministry on the part of some, the 
same low ideals, the same easy acceptance 
of any requirements; and on the other hand 
there are the same devoted resolute souls, 
with clear faith, ecstatic impulse and heroic 
purpose, and also the same timid, self-dis- 
trustful, ever hesitant doubter. The book 
terminates with a consecration service in 
which such a candidate in a scene of in- 
describable power, under the uncontrollable 
terrors of his own fears, loses his mind in 
the moment when his name is called, bounds 
over the pews, rushes through the horrified 
audience and is caught in the corridor with- 
out, a raving maniac. 

This so works upon the young Fabre that 
in the night he has a vision in which it is 
solemnly announced to him that God will 
not accept him as a priest, and arising from 
his couch in solemn joy he writes and mails 
the letter to his mother which closes his 
career. 

He loves the Church and the priesthood 
devotedly, and from that hour it continues 
to fill his mind until at the age of 32, after 
vainly trying to shut himself up to journal- 
ism in Paris, he brings out his first novel, 
“Les Courbezon,” scenes in clerical life, 
which is accepted at once as authoritative, 
and is crowned with instant success. 

In his boyhood he had been much with an 
uncle, a priest. This uncle naturally enters 
into many of his stories. In “ Mon Oncle 
Célestin’’ we have the story of a simple 
minded and entirely devoted village priest, 
studious, guileless, living near to God, ab- 
sorbed in good works. The revelation is 
that his humble position and his goodness 
do not protect him from persecution wi‘hir 
the Church. Fierce ambitions and jealousies 
are on every side, against which he is help- 
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less, and he is only saved by death from be- 
ing at last unfrocked because of false 
charges which are so amazing to him and so 
utterly repugnant to his whole life that he 
cannot gather himself in defense. 

The note we find here runs through all the 
books. The French country clergy, the 
clergy Fabre knows, are men of exalted 
chastity. The priests of Italy, of Cuba, of 
the Philippines are no kindred of theirs. 
Sin of this kind is to them a horror. What- 
ever other faults they may have they are 
men to be trusted in the homes.and with the 
families of their flock. 

Two great books give us two other points 
of view which are equally distinct and sig- 
nificant. “ L’Abbé Tigrane”’ is the story of 
a priestly ambition so fierce and consuming 
that it leads its victim to extremes that sug- 
gest insanity. The hero is a man past mid- 
dle life, highly endowed, eloquent, a-scholar, 
a ruler of men, when the story opens, the 
vicar-general ofa cathedral church in a de- 
vout little city in the Eastern Pyrenees. 
His ambition is first the bishopric, for 
which he labors and plots, elbowing his 
way, trampling on friend and foe whom he 
may think in his path, winning in time the 
archbishopric, only to dream of the papacy 
itself, which he stands contemplating as a 
mighty possibility when the story closes. 

The enemies of this man are principally 
what are known in the Church as “ the regu- 
lars,” the members of the various religious 
orders—Benedictines, Capuchins, Francis- 
cans, Jesuits and the like. We have a man 
of pre-eminent strength matched against 
forces which under the circumstances he 
overcomes, but only at the expense of all 
that makes him worthy of the positions he 
seeks to obtain. 

In “ Lucifer,” a still more wonderful book, 
we have the same forces arrayed against 
a man of an entirely different type. We 
have seen how in that world within the 
world, of the priesthood, excluded as it is 
from the great world outside, there are still 
human passions dealing with different ma- 
terials, moving in different realms, but as 
fierce and destructive as any we know with- 
out. In this book we have a revelation of 
the power of the great organization which 
controls the Church itself. Bernard Jourfier, 
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the hero, is a member of a good family, 
pure, noble, utterly devoted to his work, a 
wonderful preacher, humble, dwelling in the 
midst of the working people in a poor parish 
in the lowest part of an episcopal city. His 
reputation grows until the chapter is com- 
pelled to open to him a canon’s stall. He is 
haunted with the thought of his own un- 
worthiness and flings himself into historical 
study and writing which only increases his 
reputation until the government compels the 
ecclesiastical authorities to offer him a 
bishopric. Then the antagonism of the 
Jesuits, who have in vain tried to bend him 
to their uses, declares itself, and he is led 
to accept the sacred office only to protect the 
Church against these enemies in its own 
house. The story is the tale of the battle 
between this solitary, pure, strong soul and 
the sleepless, merciless, undying foe. At 
last he appeals to Rome. The great scene of 
the book is laid there. Pope Pio Nono re- 
ceives him with cold and cruel curtesy and 
turns him over to the Prefect of the Congre- 
gations, Cardinal Finella, in whose hands he 
is crushed as under a hammer. Everywhere 
lhe is surrounded and watched. He can 
neither justify nor protect himself. The 
Jesuits were omnipresent in his diocese, 
they are omnipotent in Rome. He returns 
to his home a broken man. In a winter’s 
storm he is found dead in the snow outside 
the cathedral, and on Christmas eve his 
body is laid in state before the altar of his 
own church, the Chief: of the Jesuits pro- 
nouncing over it in solemn triumph the one 
word Lucifer. 

What then is the conclusion to which we 
come? 

First, that the priesthood of the Catholic 
Church, certainly in France, and with every 
probability none the less in tue Tuited 
States, is composed of men who in the main 
are clean of life, wholly devoted to their 
Church, in which they believe utterly, hon- 
ored and loved by their parishioners, upon 
the youth of whom they exercise boundless 
influence, and trained in a prof _.onal dis- 
cipline which has no parallel among us. 
That this discipline does not produce visible 
spiritual results that would be entirely ap- 
proved by the standards to which we are ac- 
customed does not detract from the tremen- 
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dous power it exerts, both upon the indi- 
vidual and upon the Church. The gentle 
wisdom of Fabre’s confessor in the semi- 
nary quoting to the trembling student at last 
St. Jerome’s Lubricum adolescentie iter, in 
quo et ego lapsus sui, coupled with the beau- 
tiful character of the professors, is a suffi- 
cient explanation. 

Second, the priesthood, while escaping 
many of the temptations of the outside 
world, has its own struggles and furnishes 
an arena for a war of passions, of ambition 
and envy and hate, if not as extensive yet 
as intense and cruel as any outside. 

Third, the great power in the Church is 
that of the “ regulars ”---i. e., the various 
orders, among which the Jesuits are the 
chief and by far the most aggressive and 
powerful. Despite their expulsion from the 
different European countries during this 
century, there is reason to believe that they 
have wholly regained their prestige and 
were never stronger than they are to-day. 
They seem to control the papacy. Their 
‘system gives them superiority over the or- 
dinary clergy everywhere and makes them 
largely independent of the bishops, whom 
they either influence or antagonize; while 
their discipline is such as to secure un- 
deviating loyalty to the order and _ to 






THE unsettled disputes between England 
and France—now more than a century and a 
half old—regarding the Treaty Rights of the 
latter on the shores of Newfoundland, have 
recently assumed a more threatening aspect 
than al any previous period. The causes 
which have brought about this aggravated 
recrudescence of the old quarrel may be 
briefly described. 

During last swnmer two delegates of the 
Goverrment—Sir James Winter, Premier of 
the Colony aud the Hon. A. B. Morine, Min- 
ister of Finance—visited England. They 
had been commissioned ts confer with the 
Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, Minister of 
State for the Colonies, regarding the condi- 
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attract to their ranks the stronger, purer 
and more zealous of the younger clergy. 
The Jesuits have of late entered the Philip- 
pines and are carrying on strenuous war- 
fare with the other orders who have 
hitherto alone represented the Church, and 
who are mainly responsible for all the cor- 
ruption in those islands. 

Fourth, the Catholic Church, despite its 
losses politically in modern times, has al- 
ready regained all it lost under Bismarck 
in Germany, is very near to regaining its 
influence in Italy, is looked to with more of 
anxiety or of hope according to the procliv- 
ity of the individual in France, is eagerly 
confident of its future in England, and de- 
spite its rate of growth in the United States, 
which is less than that of Protestantism, is 
looking to this country as the scene of com- 
ing triumphs which, as they shall be won by 
purer methods, will be both more brilliant 
and more enduring than any of the past. 
To this outlook the events of the past year 
give a new promise. In any case we may 
make up our minds that there is no group 
of men so worthy of watching, there is no 
organization so sure to exert a powerful in- 
fluence in the affairs of the nation in the 
immediate future, as the Church of Rome. 


New York City, 


FRENCH RIGHTS AND NEWFOUNDLAND'S WRONGS. 


BY THE REV. M. HARVEY, LL.D. 


tion of the Colony, and especilly to urge 
upon him the appointment of a Royal Com- 
mission to investigate the condition of the 
Treaty Shore, or as it is commonly called 
“the French Shore.” The Colonial Minister 
consented, and nominated two eminent men 
who stood high in the confidence of the Im- 
perial Government, Sir John Bramston and 
Sir James Erskine, to proceed to Newfound- 
land and report on the effect of these treat- 
ies in connection with the development of 
the Colony’s resources. They visited the 
whole of the Treaty Shore, from Cape Ray 
round by the north to its termination at 
Cape St. John, on the Northeastern Coast— 
an extent of nearly 800 miles—they inquired 
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into the condition of the residents,—about 
11,000 in mnumber,—the bearing of the 
Treaties on the developments of the nat- 
ural resources of the region, and examined 
a large number of witnesses. About two 
months were spent in their investigations. 
Their report was, of course, presented to the 
Colonial Minister, but will not be published 
till the meeting of the Imperial Parliament. 
A short time after their return Mr. Cham- 
berlain delivered his famous speech at Man- 
chester, in which he made pointed reference 
to the Newfoundland difficulty, and charged 
the French with unwarrantable aggressive- 
ness and irritating interferences, which, 
without benefiting themselves, inflicted seri- 
ous injury on the Colony. 

The effect of this outspoken declaration 
was startling. It was evidently prompted 
by the report of the Royal Commissioners; 
and it was at once inferred that this docu- 
ment was favorable to the case of the Col- 
ony; that it sustained the oft-repeated com- 
plaints of the Colonists,and proved that their 
grievances were real and of a serious nature. 
Further, it implied that in the opinion of the 
speaker the French had been violating the 
Treaties, and pursuing in Newfoundland 
what Mr. Chamberlain designated in an- 
other speech “a pin-prick policy.” The 
news of this statement was received here 
with applause, and made a profound impres- 
sion. The poor down-trodden Colony had at 
length found a champion and-a vindicator. 
Hitherto, the complaints of the Colonists 
had been ignored and their alleged wrongs 
and oppressions treated with indifference. 
Now they began to lift up their heads with 
joy, because their redemption was near. 
Their cause had been taken up by one of the 
ablest of British statesmen—a man of cour- 
age and decision. He evidently ‘ meant 
business.” The wrongs of centuries would 
how be righted. These antiquated treaties 
which applied to a condition of things that 
existed two centuries ago, but were wholly 
inapplicable to-day, would be swept away, 
and Newfoundland would be mistress in her 
own house, by recovering the half of her fair 
domains, hitherto virtually dominated by the 
French. Sinbad was about to get rid of the 
Old Man of the Sea, who had so long sat on 
his shoulders. These were the exultant 
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hopes and aspirations of the Colonists on 
reading Mr. Chamberlain’s significant utter- 
ance. 

Such is the situation to-day. The press 
has taken up the subject. The public mind 
in England is thoroughly aroused to French 
aggressions in the oldest of England’s Col- 
onies. When the report of the Royal Com- 
mission comes before Parliament, the whole 
question will receive a thorough examina- 
tion: and there is good ground for believing 
that means will be found for relieving the 
Colony from the incubus that has so long re- 
tarded its progress. Of course, no one ex- 
pects that England will disregard her treaty 
obligations; but the hope is that France will 
be induced to accept a fair compensation, 
either in money or territory, for her rights 
here, which, as the years roll on, have be- 
come almost valueless to her. Already the 
French press gives indications that, for a 
due compensation, France will retire from 
the shores of Newfoundland. That is really 
the only solution of the difficulty. Any at- 
tempt at readjusting the conditions of the 
old treaties and still allowing the French 
fishing privileges on the shore would be ut- 
terly futile. Never before were the hopes of 
the Colonists for emancipation so high as at 
the present moment. Once the French have 
taken their departure and the people have 
really entered on the possession of their own 
territory, a new era of prosperity will begin. 
The Cinderella of England’s Colonies will 
leave her rags and ashes behind her. 

To understand this question of French 
Treaty Rights a distinction must be made 
at the outset. By the Treaties of 1713, 1763 
and 1788 the French obtained certain fish- 
ing privileges along a defined portion of the 


‘coast of the island, embracing fully one-half 


and that by far the finer half of the whole. 
They had no territorial rights whatever, the 
sovereignty of the island being vested in 
Great Britain by the Treaty of Utrecht. 
They were accorded permission to fish along 
this coast and to dry their fish ashore; but 
were expressly prohibited from settling on 
the land or building houses, and at the close 
of each fishing season they were to retire, no 
permission to winter on the island being 
granted to them. By the Treaty of 1763, 
confirmed by that of 1783, the islands of St, 
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Pierre and Miquelon, at the mouth of For- 
tune Bay, were ceded to the French as “a 
shelter for their fishermen.” Here they es- 
tablished their headquarters for carrying on 
their cod fishery on the Great Banks, and 
gradually a town of 5,000 inhabitants grew 
up on St. Pierre. From this center their 
principal fishing industries are now carried 
on. Formerly, they also carried on a consid- 
erable fishery along the shores of the islands, 
as permitted by the treaties, but this has de- 
clined so much that only a very small num- 
ber of French fishing vessels now visit the 
Treaty Coast, the industry having, to a large 
extent, ceased to be profitable. This coast 
fishery is quite a distinct matter from the 
French Bank Fishery carried on from St. 
Pierre; and it is in connection with the 
former that all the troubles of the Colonists 
have arisen. The French on the one side 
and the Colonists and the Imperial Govern- 
ment on the other differ widely as to the in- 
terpretation of those treaties and the rights 
which they confer. The former claim that 
the treaties give them the exclusive use of 
the fisheries, and that they can prevent Brit- 
ish subjects from occupying the shore or 
carrying on any land industries, on the 
ground that these would trench on their fish- 
ing privileges. In fact, their claims, as 
stated and reiterated generation after gen- 
eration, by leading French statesmen, 
amount to an assertion of territorial rights 
and the sole use of the fisheries to the exclu- 
sion of British subjects. On the other hand 
British statesmen have ever maintained 
that the treaties confer on the French only 
a concurrent right of fishing and no terri- 
torial rights of any kind; and that wherever 
British fishermen can fish without directly 
interfering with French fishermen, when 
plying their avocations, they are at liberty to 
do so. The ablest statesmen of Great Brit- 
ain, and the foremost legal authorities, have 
interpreted the treaties in this sense, which 
has always been firmly maintained by the 
Colonists. But what the Colonists justly 
complain of is that the Imperial Govern- 
ment have never actively and firmly en- 
forced their own interpretation of the treat- 
ies, but from apathy and indifference and a 
desire to keep the peace have tacitly permit- 
ted the French to encroach on the rights of 
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the Colonists and to assert and enforce their 
unfounded claims to such an extent that one- 
half the island is virtually closed against the 
real owners of the soil, so that they cannot 
develop its rich resources, but are cooped up 
in the inferior portion of the island, while 
their numbers are increasing beyond their 
means of subsistence. It is an anomaly 
without a parallel elsewhere. In order that 
a few French fishermen may fish and dry 
their fish on 800 miles of coast the one-half 
of an island larger than Ireland is locked up. 
The French cannot occupy the land, but they 
pursue the dog-in-the-manger policy, and 
will not permit Newfoundlanders to do so. 
For many years this state of matters has 
gone on, the Colonists bitterly complaining 
of the wrongs and injustices which they 
suffer and asking in vain to have them re- 
dressed. Constant quarrels have been going 
on between the two contending parties, 
which at any time might have led to blood- 
shed. The peace of two great nations has 
been imperiled. Bitter feelings have been 
engendered; and still England has tempo- 
rized and endeavored to smooth mat- 
ters over. During the fishing season three 
English war ships and three French 
have been kept on duty patrolling the coast 
to keep peace between the fishermen—a piti- 
able spectacie. Negotiations, diplomatic ar- 
rangements, charges and countercharges 
have gone on without any result. Mean- 
time, the aggressiveness of the French has 


> increased, as they found there was no dan- 


ger of any serious restraints being imposed. 
At length, however, matters approached a 
crisis. 

The Colonists began the development of 
the natural resources of the island which 
had been so long impeded. They built rail- 
ways—one entirely across the island to Port- 
au-Basque—they opened mines, laid out farm 
lands and began to utilize their immense for- 
est wealth. But in all these industrial 
efforts they find themselves impeded by the 
French. Titles to lands, minerals and tim- 
ber limits cannot be given, unless subject to 
French rights, which are undefined, and this 
along half the coast of the island. What 
was before borne in sullen silence has now 
become intolerable. Mr. Chamberlain at 
length sees that the hour has struck and that 
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this wretched anomaly in a British Colony 
must in some way be ended. He has put his 
hand to the plow and is not the man to look 
back. The Fashoda trouble has been set- 
tled: the turn of the Newfoundland difficulty 
has come at last. 

No doubt the French will make a deter- 
mined resistance. Apart from the pleasure 
of sticking pins in John Bull, they will feel 
that their national honor is involved in keep- 
ing the only relic of their lost empire in 
North America. They will allege that the 
training ground of their navy (a transparent 
fiction) cannot be parted with. Mr. Cham- 
berlain has a difficult task before him; but 
he has shown that he is the man to face diffi- 
culties. Should he succeed in settling the 
French Shore trouble, which has been for 
more than a century a reproach to British 
statesmenship, and a standing wrong to a 
loyal, industrious and patient people, he will 
merit the gratitude of the Empire. 

It will be clear from the foregoing state- 
ment that the Colonists have no desire to in- 
terfere with the French at St. Pierre, or to 
disturb them in their Bank Fishery. All 
they desire is that French Fishery Rights 
shall be extinguished, in a constitutional 
way, in Newfoundland; because as at pres- 
ent urged by the French they are wholly in- 
compatible with the prosperity and progress 
of the Colony. 

Space does not permit me to discuss in this 
paper the merits of the controversy, or the 
proper interpretation of the treaties. But I 
submit that whatever the merits of the case, 
or the justice or injustice of the French 
claims, the situation in the Colony has now 
become intolerable and cannot continue. 
What are the patent facts of that situation ? 
At the present moment a British fisherman 
who puts his hook or net into the water on 
the Treaty Shore is liable to be ordered off; 
and if he resists, the French war ship may 
seize and confiscate his fishing gear. If he 
appeals to a commander of a British war 
ship he gets no protection, and is recom- 
mended to remove elsewhere. He must not 
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“interrupt by his competition” the French- 
man. The latter has only to say “I want 
this fishing berth,” and the other must re- 
tire. In countless instances this has oc- 
curred, and in flat contradiction to the let- 
ter and spirit of the treaties. The treaties 
plainly limit the French rights to taking and 
curing cod fish on the shore; but a few years 
ago they claimed that they had an exclusive 
right to take and tin lobsters, and when this 
right was called in question the British au- 
thorities weakly proposed an arbitration, 
and a modus vivendi in the meantime, till the 
matter should be submitted to arbitration. 
So it has stood unsettled for five years, and 
in the meantime the French catch the lob- 
sters. If there is meaning in words they 
have not the shadow of a right in the treat- 
ies to do so. Should a British subject dis- 
cover a mine and wish to ship its products 
from a port on the “French Shore,” the 
French can prohibit him on the ground that 
it is an interference with their fishing rights; 
or, as has been done more than once, the 
working of the mine is prohibited. When 
building the new railway across the island, 
it was necessary to have its terminus out- 
side the limits of the Treaty Shore. Proper 
titles to land, mines or timber cannot be ob- 
tained, and hence capital shuns such invest- 
ments and stagnation follows. In addition 
to other grievances the French have allowed 
St. Pierre to become a den of smugglers. 
They refuse to allow a British Consul to re- 
side there, and smuggling on an extensive 
scale to Newfoundland and Canada, and 
even the United States, is unblushingly car- 
ried on. The morals of our people are in- 
jured and our revenue suffers serious loss. 
They have established a system of bounties 
to their fisheries, which has largely injured 
our trade by enabling their shippers to un- 
dersell us in European markets. These 
must be endured; but to arrest the develop- 
ment of our resources in order to attain a 
very slight benefit for themselves must be 
pronounced unendurable. 


St. Joun’s, NEWFOUNDLAND,. 
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Tne Library of Congress, founded and 
long maintained for the use of Congress 
only, has developed into a National Library. 
Its splendid and imposing home, and, most 
of all, its unrivalled opportunities for dis- 
tinction and for usefulness, have recently 
attracted to it the attention of many of the 
leading men of the country. They are solic 
itous for its welfare and anxious to promote 
its usefulness. During the winter of 1896 
the Joint Committee on the Library made 
an inquiry “into the condition of the Li- 
brary of Congress, to report upon a 
plan for the organization, custody and man- 
agement of the new Library Building and 
the Library of Congress.” The most experi- 
enced and distinguished librarians of the 
country appeared before the committee, and 
their testimony and suggestions are full of 
interest and value. The committee’s report, 
however, confined itself to a few topics and 
made no attempt to deal with the larger as- 
pects of the question. 

The death of Mr. John Russell Young 
after less than two years of service as libra- 
rian, and the widespread interest in, the 
selection of hjs successor, have again attract- 
ed public attention to the fact that an ap- 
propriate plan for the administration of the 
library has yet to be devised, adopted and 
put in operation. That the library should 
be absolutely out of politics, that its several 
departments should be in the hands of ex- 
perts, and that its development and useful- 
ness should be along lines carefully studied, 
are truisms. It is high time, therefore, that 
Congress should provide a Board of Regents 
for the library, similar to the Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution, and commit its ad- 


ministration to them. This Board of Re- 
gents should act as the trustees of a college 
or university act, and appoint the librarian, 
and, on his nomination, his chief assistants. 
They should, subject to the laws of Con- 
gress, oversee and direct the administration 
of the library, and preserve that administra- 
tion from interference or check through po- 
litical revolution or personal change. 

At the moment, however, the President of 
the United States appoints the librarian, 
and everything depends upon his selection. 
On every hand unfit, half-fit and misfit can- 
didates are being urged upon him, strong in 
political or personal support. Since a mis- 
step now might be fatal to the work of the 
library for a generation, we earnestly hope 
that the President will not act hastily in the 
matter, but take into consideration ‘every 
element of fitness in making his choice. 

It is not necessary that a professional li- 
brarian be chosen; but it is necessary that 
the man selected shall surround himself with 
professional librarians. He should be a man 
of marked executive capacity, broad scholar- 
‘ship, a wide acquaintance with the repre- 
sentatives of the nation’s intellectual life, 
and, in training and natural refinement, a 
representative of whom the country may 
well be proud. In short, he should be a man 
of the type fit to be chosen to the presidency 
of a great university. He should take intel- 
lectual and social rank with the university 
presidents and with the scholars of the na- 
tion. Such men. however, will not become 
active candidates for any post, however con- 
spicuous and dignified it may be. The Presi- 
dent must seek them out and urge the post 
upon one of their number. 

New York City, 





SHAFT No. 2. 


BY LOUISE DUNHAM GCOLDSBERRY. 


SHAFT No. 2 was a little further up the 
tracks than The Twins, and a good mile 
from Shaft No. 3. Inside they were pretty 
much alike. All were cells to the same vast 
comb underground; descent the same black 
funnel a hundred or two hundred or five 
hundred feet deep. But Shaft No. 2 was 
always pointed out, out of the town’s round 
dozen skreaking, smut-nosed piles, because 
of its chimney. The chimney was 100 feet 
high; and on a certain idle day a drunken 
miner stood on his head on its top, while the 
town jeered round its base.. You didn’t dare 
climb up after him and haul him down like 
the black flag he was, because he would just 
like as not have been minded to go leap- 
frogging after the next chimney up the 
tracks. What fetched him was coming 
down to whip the crowd because no one 
would bring him the bottle. 

Too, Concepcion Lara mined in Shaft No. 
2. As steady a lad as ever took toll out of 


the slack. This getting fuel of rights keeps 
a man’s heart as big of laugh as the lump- 
coal nickering up-street on the boss’s brass 
dogs. 

That was the fellow, him with a flash of 
teeth and tunes crooned in his mouth thick 


as a spider’s spinning-ball. To be sure, 
never a word did the men vnderstand, but 
what differ when every pair of heels jigged 
good English to his Spanish tunes, down 
around dinner-pails? 

Too, he was good, that Concepcion, never 
filled his teeth with oaths, like some. May- 
be that was her doing, tho. For she’d none 
of a lad’s kisses, said she, with the blessed 
Jesus crucified on them. And a slip of a 
girl that .ain’t more than tiptoe to a man’s 
shoulder is stronger to pull him true than a 
bookful of preaching. 

Meg’s father was bank-boss at The Twins. 
Seventy years old and eyes blue as well- 
water on a summer’s day, and a stoop to his 
back from always walking with one arm 
behind him. He told Meg this: If a lad gets 
his coals in his talk with a young thing, 
black swearing just like he’s sweatin’ out a 


tough seam in the mine, send him face 
about. If he won’t tidy up his soul when he’s 
courting, sure he cannot when he’s wed. 
And kiss and curse, curse and kiss, make 
brittle stair for love to climb on. Bad as a 
shrew set down by the fireside when a man 
thinks he’s bringing home a sweet love- 
fagot just. 

Meg’s kitchen was like the priest’s house 
of a Sunday. So many sins told over to the 
singing of the kettle, and her to be the abso- 
lution of them all if she’d just try the sin- 
ner. 

Then Meg married Concepcion. 

And what better after a whiles, than to 
sit around in Concepcion Lara’s tight cabiu 
and frolic that pretty—that Natividad ! 

With her father’s black eyes and the corn- , 
tassel gold of her mother’s hair, and a way 
all her own at a year and a half. 

La pesca—-La pesca, she lisped at them over 
balustrade of a chair-back. Dropping ker- 


“chief for them to scramble over, with the 


dulcet talk of her. 

At five months, as I’m a Christian, she 
said her first word. She was nesting in 
Meg’s bosom, her mouth full of slumber- 
milk, when sudden she cried “O mama.” 
It caught Meg in the heart like as if the Vir- 
gin had come by through the drowsy room 
and kissed her between the eyebrows. For 
the soft, impossible wonder of a suckling 
mouth picking speech, like strawberries 
without first the white blows. 

Not a word after, until eight months old. 
But stare at her mother such still, unwink- 
ing stare that she vowed over shoulder at 
Concepcion the babe could talk but did not 
choose. 

“Mi cor dulce,’ Concepcion called her. 
And she, in wee snubbing of his broad shoul- 
ders, daddied him like a princess. That’s 
right, yes? Was not Lilith a witch, then, 
and would not women coquet a man if he 
were a brazen image? That’s the woman of 
it! 

La pesca—La pesca. Turning back her silk- 
fine lips to Concepcion the abject lovers on 
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the floor fancied meant for them. Crowding 
and nudging and smirking up at her and 
buying foreign words with candy-pennies. 
And then she’d turn from them sudden to 
Concepcion like a coaxing Irish baby all at 
one, her bits of fingers wrying up his beard 
to find his lips. 

The eye of his heart, Natividad. 

Concepcion could twang a fiddle like a 
lord, say a lord would condescend to do a 
thing he could hire. Fit to coax a man’s 
mood and ride it; pulling his heart-strings 
like bells in a chime. He taught the child 
dance-steps, for she had just quicksilver in 
her feet. With a proper mincing of the red 
shoes scarce too large to fit on his thumb. 

A pomegranate; a sweet; a crystal of 
spikenard. His heart poured worshipful 
names like a fountain unsealed. Babbling 
them in the shine of her hair as he rocked 
her in the lamp-light, all his sleeve agleam 
with gold threads as if woven in. And the 
mother who plucked him this paradise- 
flower out of the good God’s unknown, was 
it not her lips he was kissing twice when 
he kissed the child? 

Altogether, it was more than human na- 
ture could take on and keep humble. And 
Meg—Mary keep her !—was too proud for 
her soul’s good. 

All hearts are one heart in a mining town. 
What smites one is hurt to all—for may not 
each in turn be smitten? And tears that 
swell women’s eyelids in sympathy be but 
the freshet that foreruns deluge? Maybe. 
Lut that Meg. she thought there were naught 
wrong in happmess. As if Mary grudged 
any woman! She? Has She not then her 
Son? And women’s prayers, if any of that 
sorrow still pricked her heart? And Meg 
laughed; as if the Mother of God frets her- 
self over a woman too happy, said she. 

But she learned to fear, did Meg. Learned 
it so well that many a time she would stop 
off in a laugh and go to prayer to even her 
happiness with a proper denial of it. It’s 
not for women to sing through life just, and 
dare sorrow. 

It was a cave-in. 

An old story; old, old. But come death in 
a white bed or under ground, it’s death! 
Happen it might always when you went 
down the shaft, but a man must eat. Carry 
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life in one hand always. Sleep to-night and 
hear the wind on the shingles and back to 
the mine in the morning. But they are used 
to that. It is life that is hard to get along 
with when mines shut down. Or but a haif- 
day work to each man at 6214 cents the ton. 

And no pay at all for the slack coal. 

As if a man can coop-up under a bellying 
roof where a three-year-old child could not 
stand and pick out coal lying flat on his 
back, and get every piece nice for the weigh- 
er as if snipped off with scissors! He can’t 
do it, I tell you; but what drops fine through 
the screener puts no meat in a man’s mouth, 
tho a good part of life goes to waste in its 
digging. 

Only a cave-in. Only one man caught. 
But would you crush out a score of men 
flat to find if one woman’s heart were un- 
der? Only one dead man out-favors all 
earth to the heart lying live in the coffin 
with him. 

You know that. 

She was there, going down the shaft. 
Down the dank, black, trickly hole he rode 
down net an hour ago. Full a mile from the 
shaft; a lunge and lurching through deserted 
entries. Her eyes strained to catch familiar 
marks. There was a grotto, somewhere. 
Where broken props lay like tired old men 
in the dark; and the timbers were swaddled 
and swathed in white mold. Our Lady’s 
Shrine, Concepcion called it, that lily-white 
stall. The thick dew-spangled velvets clung 
even to the roof; trailed on the floor in mys- 
tical white, ropes like. an angel’s girdle. 

Then a far-off, thin swarm of lights and 
thudding pick and crackle of coal and chop 
of timber. 

“Don’t you now, Meggy,” said the man at 
the drill as she flung down beside him. 

“ Hush !”” she sobbed; “I’d dig with my 
teeth if I couldn’t with my hands!” 

The lamps in their hat-bands shone 
steady, sublimated into stars with annulus 
fine as eyelashes. And teeth-gripped oaths. 
oaths, unconscious of utterance. Just once 
she cried out; an up-flung look at the ragged 
roof that hurt them like a blow over the 
heart. Then they heard a moan, the other 
side. ‘‘ Concepcion !”’ she cried, “ I’m .com- 
in’, darlin’; I’m comin’ !” 

How they worked! The eyes under the 
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stars in their hats showed big, like lights in 
bog-hollows. The drill went chug—chug. A 
cold black strangling dust drifted out the 
entry. Their breaths went by on it in thin 
streamers. The stars turned dim, like 2 
zodiac in occultation. A hoar frost con- 
gealed where the air hissed out the vent, a 
chalk-white ribbon of water creeping down 
the floor. 

Just when the hole was bare big enough 
for one to squeeze through, she clutched the 
edge ere a man could lay hold. The gold 
band on it glittered. Already she had thrust 
in, when a man grabbed her. 

“Dom ye, this is men’s work!” 
big with pity. 

The hand with the gold band on it struck 
him. “It’s my work,” she called back, the 
voice of her already lost in the dark beyond. 

There wa’n’t a sound then, save when 
some man shifted weight to his other foot 
or lips smacked over a dry tongue. The 
chamber cleared; the last black dust drifted 
down the entry like a dead fog, the spires of 
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flame shone starry again shaken with la- 
bored suspirations. 

Then back of that yawning hell they heard 
“ Darlin’, darlin’, darlin’!” But it was as 
if she said a prayer. And men’s heads 
drooped like she had put the sign of the 
cross on them. 

She lifted him, shoulder level, and they 
reached in and dragged him through. But 
when they would have lifted the broken 
Thing, she thrust from them and gathered 
his head to her bosom. And whether it was 
her heart beating to his ear quickened him 
with its heat of love, or whether the drink 
made to run past the clenched teeth, who 
can say? He opened his eyes. 

“* Muchachita,” he whispered. 

And this is why they said the Blessed Lady 
had taught Meg to fear over-loving of her lad 
and her baby, by letting her glimpse how 
black a blackness waits always open-doored. 
And taught her to fear carrying heart so 
proud on her lips, as if her baby were dearer ~ 
than the Blessed Lady’s own Baby ! 


WasuinctTon, D. C. 


SPANISH SHELL. 


BY W. G. 


CASSARD, 


CHAPLAIN OF THE BaTTLEsuHIP “‘ INDIANA ” 


Any event occurring off Santiago on July 
2d or July 4th has been so completely over- 
shadowed by the great battle of July 3d as 
to be practically lost sight of. Compar- 
atively few have read of the terrific bom- 
bardment of the forts by our ships on July 
2d, notwithstanding that it was one of the 
great engagements of the war. One of the 
most interesting and exciting events which 
took place in the war history of the battle- 
ship “‘ Indiana,” occurred on the fourth of 
July five minutes before midnight, and yet 
the true story is known to but few persons. 
The ship’s company had settled down to nor- 
mal routine of action and feeling after the 
stirring events of the preceding day, and the 
thought prevailed that, for us at least, the 
war was over. But it proved otherwise, and 
we were yet to receive our greatest damage 
at the hands of the enemy. When Admiral 
Cervera’s fleet came out the “ Reina Mer- 


cedes,” a second-class cruiser, had been left 
in the harbor of Santiago. This, however, 
did not cause surprise or anxiety to the 
American officers, as-she was known to be in 
poor condition, and it was supposed that she 
had been left behind for this reason. But on 
the night of July 4th, just before twelve 
o’clock, this ship undertook to come out. 
Opinion seems to be divided as to whether 
her officers intended sinking her in the chan- 
nel in imitation of Hobson’s feat, or making 
an effort to reach the open sea and escape 
and thus surpass Admiral Cervera. Which- 
ever plan was contemplated the undertaking 
was most hazardous. There had been no 
relaxation of vigilance upon the part of the 
American ships, and at this particular hour 
the battleship ‘‘ Massachusetts” was lying 
close in to the entrance to the harbor, with 
her search light playing up the channel. The 
glare of the search light of a modern man-of- 
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war is of wonderful illuminating power, and 
shines like a glowing bar of sunlight reach- 
ing out through the darkness and making an 
avenue of light, miles in length. Suddenly 
into this beam of light came the black, sinis- 
ter form of a warship! The lookouts saw 
her. Just a moment to focus strained vision 
and make sure, and the alarm is given, gen- 
eral quarters sounded and the men of the 
“* Massachusetts ” tumble out of their ham- 
mocks and run to their guns, rubbing sleep 
from their eyes as they go. Now be it re- 
membered that the ‘‘ Massachusetts” had 
not been present at the destruction of the 
Spanish fleet on the day previous. Through 
no fault, but as one of the fortunes or mis- 
fortunes of war, she had been at Guanta- 
namo coaling ship at the critical hour; 
therefore, when an opportunity did come to 
engage the enemy she went at the work with 
a double measure of earnestness, as if to get 
the satisfaction denied her on the day be- 
fore. Small guns flashed spitefully and 
great guns roared, and sent great volumes 
of dull red flame, wreathed in a drapery of 
smoke, leaping from their muzzles. The 
hills sent back the crack and roar of the 
guns until it seemed that the very elements 
were warring along the mountain tops and 
through the valleys below. The pitiless and 
unsleeping search light held the doomed 
“ Mercedes” within a shining circle, alive 
with fiying projectiles, many of which were 
penetrating her sides and tearing her vitals. 
All that I have been describing took place 
within an incredibly short space of time. 
As soon as the ‘‘ Massachusetts ” began fir- 
ing Captain Taylor decided that the “ Indi- 
ana,” which was lying in her accustomed 
position, about two miles southeast of 
Morro, should go in and take part in the ac- 
tion should it be possible to do so. We were 
highly elated at the prospect of a sea fight at 
night, but felt almost certain that the 
““ Massachusetts ” would have completed the 
job in even the few minutes which must in- 
tervene before we could get in position 
where our guns would bear up the channel. 
And this is really what happened. When 
we got near the ‘“‘ Massachusetts ’ we found 
that she was rapidly sinking the “ Reina 
Mercedes,” only the spars and smoke pipe 
of that vessel being above the waters of the 
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channel. And now comes the kernel of my 
story. While the ‘“ Massachusetts” had 
been firing at the “ Mercedes,” that ship had 
made but feeble effort to reply, but the guns 
of the Socapa battery, on the west bank of 
the harbor entrance, had been firing with a 
briskness unusual for them. Their gunners 
were aiming at the ‘‘ Massachusetts,” and, 
of course, they did not strike her, but to our 
great surprise and, no doubt, much to the 
surprise of the Spanish gunners themselves, 
one of their 84-inch mortar shells fell plump 
upon our quarter deck! It passed through 
the heavy oaken deck, covered as it was 
with an iron flash plate, and reaching the 
berth deck exploded, flying into a thousand 
fragments. The noise of the explosion was 
deafening and the force incredible. The ex- 
act point where the explosion took place was 
just at the door of the cabin pantry, and its 
destructive force extended to the entire 
eabin and ward-room quarters. Hatch 
covers were riddled by flying fragments, lad- 
ders were converted into kindling wood, 
bulkheads for a distance of fifty feet were 
torn and bent, furniture was broken, book- 
cases overturned, china and glass ware 
smashed and lights extinguished. As the 
ship’s company were at general quarters 
none of the officers were in their rooms at 
the time of the explosion, which was a most 
fortunate circumstance, as otherwise some 
of them would inevitably have been seri- 
ously wounded and most probably killed. 
The only person in close proximity to the 
shell at the time of explosion was an appren- 
tice boy—Schoepke—who had gone into that 
compartment on an errand for one of the 
officers just before the water tight doors 
were closed, and had found his way barred 
as he sought to return. He was about fifty 
feet distant, and was thrown down and 
stunned and bruised, but not seriously in- 
jured. The compartment in which the ex- 
plosion occurred was immediately filled with 
a dense and suffocating smoke, and small 
fires were started in several rooms. It was 
but the work of a moment to flood these 
rooms—and, indeed, all of the rooms—with 
water, and put out every spark of fire. This 
was all done quietly and without the least 
suggestion of excitement or demoralization, 
although the forts were still firing. After 
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finding that the ‘“ Massachusetts” had 
done her work so effectually, the “In- 
diana” drew off to her original posi- 
tion without having had occasion to 
fire a single gun. When retreat from quar- 
ters was sounded, we went to our rooms, 
where a sorry spectacle met our gaze. 
Broken glass, picture frames, ornaments, 
books, shoes, clothing, caps, ete., were 
heaped indiscriminately on the floor in about 
four inches of water. Much of the re- 
mainder of the night was spent in trying to 
bring some degree of order out of this ter- 
rible chaos. Wher day dawned, and a closer 
inspection of the damage done was possible, 
it was found that a fragment of the shell, 
weighing about two pounds, had penetrated 
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the side of one of the oaken chests contain- 
ing the silver service given the ship by the 
State of Indiana, and dented the punch 
bowl. Weeks have passed since our experi- 
ence with this Spanish shell, during the 
most of which time the work of repairing 
damage done has been going forward, and 
there is still much to be done before the last 
reminder of our unbidden and unwelcome 
visitor shall have disappeared. After wit- 
nessing the havoc wrought by this one shell, 
weighing about two hundred and fifty 
pounds, we could realize forcibly the awful 
condition prevailing on board Admiral Cer- 
vera’s ships, overwhelmed as they were by 
hundreds of exploding shells of all sizes. 


Navy Yarp, BrooK«.yn. 


IT SHALL NEVER COME DOWN. 


** Who will haul it down?’’—Prestpent McKintevy. 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 


SHALL it ever come down, ever come down, 

From the hight where we hung it o’er castle 
and town ? 

Answer, O patriots, stalwart and true, 

We ask you in honor, say what shall we do ? 

Do ? hold it forever o’er castle and town ! 

It shall never come down, never come down, 

The flag of our country shall never come down. 


Thou world-waking bugles, 
guns, 

Lo ! the weakling who doubts and the coward 
who shuns 

Lay hold of the halyard to haul from its hight, 

Where valor has reared it, our emblem of 
might! 

Hands off! High and holy o’er castle and town 

Wave freely, old bunting; who dares haul thee 
down ? : 

The flag of our glory shall never come down. 


thou sea-shaking 


Oh, ships in the offing all battered and grim, 

Is the blue fading out, are the stars burning 
dim? 

Is our flag shrinking back from its place in the 
sky ? 

Are the hands growing weak that have borne it 
so high ? 

No, No!—never fear, over castle and town, 

Where it floats it shall stay, and never come 
down ; 

The mine-riven “ Maine” echoes: “ Never come 
down!” 


Oh, Gray of the South, and Oh, Blue of the 
North, 

Who shoulder to shoulder as brothers went forth 

To strive on the seas and to storm on the lands, 

With our hope in your hearts and our strength 
in your hands, 

Shall our flag from the Morro and palace and 
town 

And blood spattered hill-tops ever come down? 

It shall never come down, never come down! 


Far pickets of faith on the field of the Lord, 

Brave scouts, through the wilderness bearing 
the Word, ? 

Thou leaders of light in the darkness, Oh, say, 

Shall the vanguard of hope call a halt on its 
way, 

And slink back disheartened from castle and 
town, 

What time the bold banner of glory comes 
down? 

Oh, just God, forbid that it ever come down! 


Pure white, like a lily, and red, like a rose, 

Blue—starred like all heavens—wherever it goes 

God’s blessings go with it to glorify men; 

It has covered yon isles: shall we fold it, and 
then— 

Fold it ? No! hold it o’er fortress and town; 

It shall never come down, never come down, 

The Star-spangled Banner shall never come 
down! 


- 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 





THE STATE OF AFFAIRS IN CHINA. 
AN INSIDE VIEW. 


[We have the privilege of printing the following extracts from a letter written toa former missionary 
in China, by a Chinaman who, from his intimate knowledge of the inside of Chinese governmental affairs, is 
thoroughly qualified to give a competent opinion It undoubtedly presents a correct view ] 


You ask “What is the matter with 
China?” I+ answer, that the leaven of 
Christian civilization is working—some of 
the very leaven that you helped to plant 
here—that is all. The Chinese are beginning 
to feel that there is a better life they may 
aspire to, in this world and beyond; the 
leaven is permeating the mass, and hence 
the commotion. : 

Mission work and the printing press have 
done much to rouse the energies of thought- 
ful men,” especially in the south, and one 
small party of them lately made a crusade 
here in Pekin, and succeeded in bringing the 
Emperor under their influence; but their 
methods were indiscreet; they attempted 
too much and have failed for the time be- 
ing. The leader was Kang Yu-wei, a Canton 
scholar soaked with Confucian philosophy. 
He became convinced that his country 
needed reform, and, contrary to usual prac- 
tice, has attempted to adapt Confucius to 
modern needs, and prove from the sage’s 
writings that he himself would have been 
an active -reformer in these times. This 
theory flattered the prejudices of many 
scholars, and gradually obtained for Kang 
during the past year a small following of 
officials and literati in Pekin. Through 
these he obtained access to the Emperor, 
who read their proposals for reform and 
suddenly began to issue edicts to carry them 
out; but in this the Emperor did not con- 
sult the Empress Dowager, for between 
them of late years there has been much fric- 
tion and quarreling. Emboldened by suc- 
cess, the reformers secretly urged sweeping 
measures, doing away with government de- 
partments, opening a parliament, foreign 
dress, changing the examination system, etc. 
The Empress Dowager opposed some of 
these plans as being too advanced, and then 
the reformers urged the Emperor to re- 
move the Empress Dowager from all control 
over his acts. This plot was discovered by 
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the Empress Dowager, who at once assumed 
full power and hunted down her enemies, 
executing some and banishing others; among 
the latter was Chang Yie-huan, once Min- 
ister at Washington, who was involved in 
the conspiracy. ‘The Empress Dowager has 
revoked many of the Emperor’s edicts for re- 
forms, and proclaims that she will proceed 
on slower and safer lines. All Manchu 
officials are with her, and all the Manehu 
population of this city. Whether the prov- 
inces will submit to her remains to be seen; 
no doubt they will, for she has practically 
been the ruling power for thirty years, and 
the Emperor, whom she put on the throne, 
is a feeble youth in body and mind. 

The Empress Dowager has always been a 
firm friend of Li Hung Chang, and will 
probably give him power again after she has 
made herself secure. The outcry against 
Li in the English press is unjust. Russia 
has gained what she has acquired in China 
by threats and bullying, and no other Power 
would offer, when appealed to, any protec- 
tion against Russia, and so that aggressive 
Power would have had her way all the same 
if Li had never existed. The fact is that 
enly lately the English parliament and press 
have been goaded into hostility to the pres- 
ent ministry, by the barren issue of its weak 
and flabby policy in the far East, by its in- 
difference to the swaggering and browbeat- 
ing of Russia, and by its giving China no 
moral or material support against the 
“ mailed fist.” The helpless and timid Chi- 
nese Government was abandoned to the dic- 
tates of its powerful neighbor, who would 


_hot take nay in answer to demands. 


The dismissal of Li fram the Tsung-li- 
Yamen by the Emperor was chiefly due to 
the late reformers, whose plan it was to get 
rid of all the old ministers and substitute 
themselves. Some genius gave out that Li’s 
removal was brought about by England be- 
cause Li favored Russia and hence had op- 
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posed England in everything and left her 
empty-handed. Thus a _ scapegoat was 
found, a red herring was drawn across the 
track of a culpable British Government, and 
an angry public turned off onthe wrong scent. 

Li has done much, very much, for England 
during his public life, and early this year he 
alone was instrumental in obtaining from 
his Government for an English syndicate 
the largest and richest industrial concession 
(coal, iron and railways in the province of 
Shansi) ever made by China. The jealousy 
among the Powers is only over division of 
spoils. The Bear has managed by showing 
its teeth and claws to secure some of the 
sleepy Lion’s share. 
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Dr. Martin was appointed President of the 
new Imperial University here and given the 
Second Button by Imperial Decree; 800 stu- 
dents have been enrolled. Dr. Martin is 
forming the faculty from foreigners obtain- 
able in China and others to come from the 
United States. The necessarily slow course 
of education will hardly be in time to save 
China from present dangers. , Measures to 
improve finances and defences are her crying 
needs. With great undeveloped resources 
she is now in a bankrupt condition, and can 
hardly suppress rebellion in the provinces. 
The Powers have marked out their respec- 
tive spheres and only wait an occasion to 
take possession. 


WOMEN INVENTORS. 


BY GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH. 


THE Patent Office at Washington is teem- 
ing with inventions that are of great benefit 
to humanity, and the sum total of brains 
represented by these products speaks elo- 
quently for American ingenuity; A person 
interested in the comparative study of the 
mental abilities of the two sexes might find 
in a systematic examination of these pat- 
ents considerable data for reflection and 
speculation. The generally accepted idea 
that men have monopolized all of the in- 
ventive genius of the human race does not 
seem to be borne out by the exhibitions of 
patents at Washington. Women have not 
only a pretty fair showing in the mere num- 
ber of patents taken out, but also in their 
value and importance. 

At the Atlanta Exposition the first dis- 
play of strictly women’s inventions ever 
made in this country was arranged by the 
Patent Office in the Government exhibit. 
Not less than 125 models, showing the 
achievements by women in the field of in- 
vention, were shown, and many of these 
were as great a surprise to the women -6f 
the country as to the men. A great amount 
of ignorance of the inventive achievements 
of women has been current in the past, ow- 
ing partly to the lack of interest shown by 
women in patents early in the present cen- 


tury, and to the suddenness of their develop- 
ment in this line. Prior to 1860 there were 
scarcely half a dozen patents taken out by 
women and of the several -htindreds now on 
exhibition at the Patent Office nine-tenths 
of them have béen invented within the past 
twenty years. 

A number of. patient and enthusiastic 
women have entered ‘the field of invention, 
and they have produced results that com- 
mand national attention. The proportion of 
women inventors to the men is still very 
small, but the applications for patents by 
women are steadily increasing. Two or 
three patents are granted nearly every week 
to women inventors, while dozens of appli- 
cations are made by them that never see the 
light of day. 

An examination of a hundred or more of 
the patents by women reveals the fact that 
they are invading every line of industry 
with their inventive genius, and that they 
are not by any means confining themselves 
to the invention of household novelties and 
conveniences, altho in the latter work they 
stand high. We have patents taken out by 
women on agricultural implements, mining 
machinery, electrical contrivances, and even 
general railroad and mill machinery. An il- 
lustration of the variety of inventions by 
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‘women may be made by citing a list of - 


some of the patents granted to them during 
two consecutive months recently. A patent 
on building blocks, with beveled ends 
and alternate rows of tongues and grooves 
for locking them together, was taken 
out by Julia KE. Meyenberg, of Chicago, 
during one of these months. Abby S. 
_Vose, of Providence, R. I., patented during 
the same month an improved button-hole 
cutting machine, by which the distance be- 
tween the button-holes is automatically 
measured. An improved and quite intricate 
washing machine, with the wash-board at 
the bottom, was patented by Cecilia A. 
Brewer, and a water filter by Minerva R. 
Buckley; a portiére rope by Bertha Cronen- 
berg, and a friction hinge by Emmeline W. 
Philbrook. 

The official organ of the Patent Office pub- 
lishes the list of patents granted every 
week, and the names of several women in- 
ventors appear upon nearly every page. Ten 
years ago it was impossible to find a woman 
inventor in the lists more’ often than two or 
three times a year. 

The value of the patents invented by 
women depends upon how one looks at the 
question. Quite a number of women invent- 
ors are making large royalties upon their 
simple inventions, and others have acquired 
fortunes upon more intricate products of 
their genius. Scores of very simple house- 
hold and dress articles have been invented 
by women, and besides bringing in money 
to them they are lessening the labor of thou- 
sands of women throughout the country. A 
woman knows intuitively what is needed ir 
a house, and her genius has made modern 
conveniences that are bringing in rich roy- 
alties every year. 

There are over one hundred valuable pat- 
ents taken out by women, which yield good 
fortunes to them, annuaily, and many others 
which are destined to sell well when they 
have been put upon the market. One woman 
inventor is drawing about $5,000 a year for a 
simple glove buttoner, and another has 
coined money from a patented adjustable 
waist supporter. There are many health de- 
vices patented by women, such as water 
filters, dress supporters, shoulder braces and 
exercising machines. In the matter of small 
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inventions for simplifying woman’s ward- 
robe, men have generally led the way, and 
even to-day they take out far more patents 
of this nature than the women. The latter, 
however, are very fruitful in inventing 
toys, puzzles and games for young people. 
and some of our most successful ones are 
placed to their credit. The demand for new 
games and toys is becoming so great in our 
cities that a number of women inventors 
“make a big income in contriving something 
hew in this line every season. Many of 
their inventions are not patented in their 
name, but firms and dealers in toys and 
games buy the thing outright from them 
and secure the patent. Consequently the 
real inventors do not receive the credit due 
to them, and the official record does not tell 
the whole story. 

There are naturally many patents applied 
for by women that are rejected because the 
ideas have already been covered by others. 
Quite a considerable number of the applica- 
tions contain ideas that are of no value 
whatever, and they are often rejected on 
the score of absurdity. But in this respect 
the women inventors do not differ from the 
male sex. More silly and irrational inven- 
tions are sent to the Patent Office than can 
be imagined. Many are accompanied by 
elaborate models and drawings, but, through 
the ignorance of the inventors, some vital 
principle of mechanics is neglected, whieh 
stamps the whole creation as absurd. One 
*or two women have even sent in models for 
machines claiming to solve the mystery of 
perpetual motion, but as a ruling of the 
Patent Office has excluded all patents of 
this nature from consideration the applica- 
tions were naturally rejected. 

A number of good inventions have been 
patented by the same women, and it may be 
inferred that they make a good living at 
the work. Some of them control important 
patents that have been purchased from oth- 
ers, and they manufacture the articles on 2 
large scale. One New England woman en- 
joys the right to. several patents that were 
invented by some of her employees, and she 
shares with the inventors the profits of the 
articles manufactured and sold. One of 
these inventions brings in over $20,000 a 
year, and it is not improbable that some in- 
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ventor finds profit and pleasure in her work. 
The chances of a woman making a living 
in invention are just as vague and uncertain 
as for men. While a score of apparently 
valuable patents will fall dead upon the 
market, and bring in returns hardly suffi- 
cient to pay for the cost of models and pat- 
ent fees, another very simple one struck off 
at random may make the inventor rich. 
Many of the best patents, that show real 
genius and knowledge, bring in small prof- 
its, while the small ones that a child might 
have invented pave the way to riches. There 
are fields for invention for women, however, 


that should yield good returns to those of . 


an inventive turn of mind. Household arti- 
cles are daily being patented, and who 
knows better than a woman what will light- 
en the burdens of the housewife in the 
kitchen and dining-room? Dress reform is 
now in the air, and scores of women are 
cudgeling their brains to invent some simyle 
devices that will make dressing for women 
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less of'a burden than it is to-day. Toys and 
puzzles form a wide field by themselves, and 
there seems no limit to the expansion of 
this industry. But in order to work intelli- 
gently along this line, it is necessary to be- 
come acquainted pretty generally with the 
patents already taken out for toys and 
games. The more intimate a woman be- 
comes with the history of past inventions, 
the better prepared will she be for making 
suitable inventions herself. 

Trade-marks for patent medicines, com- 
plexion cures and soaps and perfumes are 
also registered at the Patent Office by wom- 
en in ever-increasing numbers. It is only 
necessary to study some of the advertise- 
ments in the papers to become familiar with 
enterprising women in this line. They have 
achieved fortune either through the merit 
of their goods, or through their business 
shrewdness in placing them upon the mar- 
ket. 


New York Ciry. 


THE SITUATION IN CENTRAL AMERICA. 


BY JOHN R. 


THE recent breaking up of the United 
States of Central America is principally due 
to a man who began his political career dur- 
ing the now famous revolution of 1890 in 
Salvador, when the dictator, Ezeta, fled to the 
United States to save his life. Don Tomas 
Regalado at that time had a finca or coffee 
plantation at Santa Ana. Ezeta wanted the 
crop for a song; Regalado would not give up 
his coffee, and Ezeta sent an armed force to 
the plantation, but Regalado had time to es- 
cape. Calling together his neighbors and 
other friends he told them what the tyrant 
had done. They immediately espoused his 
cause and attacked the barracks at Santa 
Ana, and took them. Within a very few 
days the capital had fallen and Ezeta had 
taken refuge on an American man-of-war. 
At the time the highest Government posi- 
tions were offered to Regalado, but he re- 
fused them and returned to his finca. 

For some time after 1885, when the elder 
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Barrios tried to bring about the union of 
Central America by force of arms and lost 
his life at Chalchuapa, the idea of a united 
nation lay dormant, but in the early nineties 
Honduras, Nicaragua and Salvador formed 
a kind of union, called La Republica Mayor. 
Guatemala and Costa Rica were invited to 
join it, but they merely made promises for 
the future. After a series of congresses had 
been held, the union took the name of United 
States of Central America, on the 1st of 
November, 1898. 

General Regalado had meanwhile been 
quietly learning the views of the people of 
Salvador on the subject, and he found that, 
altho a number of the more enlightened 
citizens were in favor of the union, the 
masses were against it. They felt that it 
was a union of three rulers against the peo- 
ple—a union by which any rising to free 
themselves from a dictator would be crushed 
by the combined forces of the other States, 
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Then it was that Regalado decided to act. 
Within one week after the United States of 
Central America had been proclaimed as a 
nation, it was defunct. Tomas Regalado 
was again the cause of a great political 
change in Central America; his troops took 
the Salvadorian capital, and President 
Gutierrez, one of the signers of the union, 
fled to Honduras. Governor Bonilla, of 
Honduras, called on Governor Zelaya, of 
Nicaragua, to join forces with him and oust 
Regalado; but Zelaya had other uses for his 
troops, and the Estados Unidos de Centro 
America were allowed to die without a 
struggle. 

The permanent union of the Central Amer- 
ican States will never be brought about by 
artificial means. The people must first be 
educated to see the great advantages to be 
derived from such a union. The people of 
the different sections know nothing of their 
neighbors. Again, altho they all speak the 
same language, Spanish, there are great dif- 
ferences of race, ideas and even customs. 
The only way to overcome all this is by 
building a series of north and south rail- 
ways, and this, of course, will take much 
time and money. 

Since Regalado became provisional Presi- 
dent of Salvador, the Guatemalan Govern- 
ment has been in a ferment for fear of the 
aid he may give his friend, Sefior Castillo, 
the late candidate for President of Guate- 
mala. Presidential elections are held by 
direct vote here, and when Sefior Cabrera, 
the provisional President, saw that Castillo 
was carrying ‘all before him, he caused the 
latter’s principal supporters to be put in the 
penitentiary. Castillo barely escaped going 
there, too, but he fortunately reached the 
Mexican Legation in time, and was finally 
escorted on board an American vessel by the 
Mexican Minister, who had repeatedly re- 
fused to give him up to the Guatemalan au- 
thorities. Castillo had, meanwhile, requested 
his friends to abstain from voting, so that 
when the so-called elections came off, Dr. 
Hunter, the United States Minister, was able 
to say in an official cablegram to Washing- 
ton that Cabrera had been elected President 
by a majority of three hundred and odd 
thousand votes; the truth being that the 


few hundred votes that Castillo obtained. 
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were cast by minions of the Government for 
the purpose of giving the appearance of 
legality to the election. 

Among other things which have greatly in- 
censed the Guatemalans against the present 
incumbent, Cabrera, is what is generally 
called the Ocos Filibustering Expedition. 
It happens that at the time Cabrera was us- 
ing every means to have himself elected, 
General Morales raised a revolution against 
his dictatorship and captured the port of Ocos. 
This gave him direct communication with 
the outside world, and a fine chance to im- 
port arms, ammunition and provisions. Then 
the British Minister was induced to send the 
man-of-war “ Leander” to Ocos, ostensibly 
to protect the interests of foreigners there. 
Captain Fegan landed his men and imme- 
diately took possession of the wharf and prin- 
cipal buildings, tho not a single foreigner 
had been injured by the revolutionists. See- 
ing that he had to fight the English as well 
as the Government forces, General Morales 
sent a protest to the British commander, and 
forthwith evacuated the place, thus destroy- 
ing all hopes that the Guatemalans might 
have had of freeing themselves from the rule 


. of a dictator, and getting a President oftheir 


choice. 

Little was heard either in Nicaragua or in 
other parts of Central America against the 
building of the canal by the United States, 
until after our war with Spain. Then the 
ery of expansion which went up all over our 
eountry frightened not a few of the Central 
and South Americans, creating an anti- 
American feeling among certain classes here. 
Nor did the bids made by New York and 
Chicago corporations for the construction of 
the waterway, in direct competition with the 
American nation, make us any more re- 
spected or liked at Managua or San José. 
A careful, straightforward policy on the part 
of our Government will doubtless be able to 
overcome this feeling. 

That the immediate building of this canal 
is of vital importance, not only to Nicaragua, 
but to every one of the Central American 
republics, cannot be doubted for a moment 
by any one acquainted with the financial 
conditions prevailing in these countries. The 
one exportable commodity, coffee, though of 
the highest grade, brings so low a price in 
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the markets of the world at this moment 
that many of the plantations are practically 
abandoned. Silver was the currency of the 
land, but even that has fled, and paper cer- 
tificates are now issued by the Treasury, 
ranging from five cents upwards. Millions 
are due to Europe from Nicaragua and the 
other States, and there is very little chance 
of settling these debts unless the canal is 
constructed. Nicaragua, like most of Cen- 
tral America, is blessed with a variety of cli- 
mates, and with a soil of almost inexhaust- 
ible richness. Every valuable crop grown 
in tropical or semi-tropical regions can be 
raised here. The principal drawback is the 
lack of capital, and as Central America is so 
little known abroad, capital can only come 
when the waterway introduces these coun- 
tries and their vast natural resources to the 
world. 

It is interesting to look back some fifty 
years and note how often Nicaragua has 
been coquetted with by the great nations of 
the earth, owing to this canal route from 
ocean to ocean. Great Britain has shown 
her interest in it on several occasions. In 
1858 Napoleon III sent M. Belly to negotiate 
i treaty with Nicaragua for the exclusive 
control of the canal, it being clearly under- 
stood and set forth at the time that one 
great advantage to Nicaragua would be the 
non-participation of the United States in the 
enterprise. It will be remembered that this 
was immediately after the downfall of Walk- 
er and his filibusters in Nicaragua, when all 
Central America was still sore over the inva- 
sion of the “ Yankees.” 

The opposition of President Guzman, of 
Nicaragua, prevented Count de Lesseps from 
obtaining control of this route. The Count 
and his company made application in 1879 
for a concession to build the canal. The bill 
passed the Nicaraguan Chamber of Deputies 
but was lost in the Senate by one vote. 
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When it was decided that the bill should be 
reconsidered, President Fernando Guzman 
sent for some of his friends in Congress and 
told them frankly that he would veto the 
French Canal bill if it should be passed. 

“* But I thought all loyal Nicaraguans were 
in favor of the waterway,” objected one of 
the Senators. 

“So we are, amigo mio, but it must not be 
under French control. Can we forget what 
they did in Mexico, and how near they came 
to destroying that republic forever? If they 
build our canal, they will eventually treat 
Nicaragua as they did Mexico. Further- 
more, if the French do not build it the Amer- 
icans surely will. The United States wants 
our canal and will not destroy our Govern- 
ment.” 

It may not be generally known that it 
was this action on the part of President Guz- 
man which obliged Lesseps to abandon the 
relatively healthful region of the trade winds 
in Nicaragua, and begin the construction of 
the Panama Canal in one of the most fever- 
stricken regions on earth, where every tie 
on the railroad from Colon to Panama is 
said to have cost the life of a human being. 

If the projected canal is built by the United 
States, our people will find that the Nicara- 
guans and Central Americans generally are 
a kindly, easy-going and intelligent race to 
deal with. Although we hear so much about 
revolutions and bloodshed in these countries, 
I am willing to aver that capital crimes are 
rarer here than among the most civilized na- 
tions. What the Central American repub- 
lics sorely need is good, honest government, 
and no doubt, once the waterway is con- 
structed, the moral influence of the United 
States will help in this direction. This 
would then become the center of one of the 
happiest and most thriving communities on 
earth. 


GuaTeMaLa, C ‘A, 





EMIL SAUER: AND MODERN PIANISM. 


BY E. 


MODERN pianism, under public circum- 
stances, usually must accept a condition false 
to musicalart, and on its face absurd. Atleast 
the pianism in many large cities, all over 
the world, over and over again, must do 
this when a player of great vogue and of 
audacious advertising is in question. The 
pianoforte and the pianist are obliged to 
accomplish their duty to a composer in one 
or another huge hall, utterly antagonistic in 
its size to the fine pianistic effects. He plays 
before an audience the size and situation or 
which forbids any sense of intimacy and easy 
attention during the recital; and the player’s 
instrument is made a vehicle of superficial 
and merely noisy effects, instead of those 
that are musical. The pianoforte, it is true, 
has been developed within about thirty 
years into an instrument possessing a vol- 
ume of tone and an endurance of its me- 
chanical action that makes its notes tri- 
umphant, even amid the most tumultuous 
orchestration of a Liszt concerto. Its exqui- 
site temperament makes its more delicate 
voice “carry” admirably. But the fact 
that we so must hear the pianoforte or can 
hear it so decidedly does not alter much the 
unpleasant truth that really musical pianism 
as a “school” of playing has not the number 
of representatives which it should have. Ina 
reaction from sentimentalism and formal 
work they have been slighted away and are 
now undervalued. A vast deal of enthusiastic 
or solemn bosh is written by musical re- 
viewers on a regiment of thunder-and-light- 
ning virtuosi whose mission is more athletic 
than esthetic. 

Mr. Emil Sauer, the latest accession here 
to our large representation of German play- 
ers, must needs face the false conditions 
that I have pointed out. But Mr. Sauer 
does not give one the impression of submit- 
ting to them; and so I take him pro argu- 
mento, aS nearest to hand. Mr. Sauer is a 
more pianistic pianist than any of his high 
rank who has come to this country on a tour 
in several seasons. I have heard him abroad, 
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enough to expect that he would not change 
his manner to suit our perverted American 
conceptions of great pianism. But a re- 
viewer never knows what an artist’s ideas 
of expediency may do for or against even a 
matured style. Mr. Sauer is about forty 
years old, and he has a reputation second 
to none in his profession, all Germany over 
—not to mention England. During many 
seasons he has been approached with pro- 
posals for an American tour, but none have 
brought him to this country till now. He 
has played twice or thrice in this city since 
his arrival some three weeks ago. He has 
achieved a complete success. Now, Mr. 
Sauer’s local début was made in quite the 
worst concert hall in the town—the Metro- 
politan Opera House, where is a stage as 
big as a city lot and an arriére-scéne and an 
auditorium cavernous as a Coliseum. Last 
Thursday and Saturday his auditorium was 
vast Carnegie Hall. Neither place was appro- 


priate. Each time Mr. Sauer showed three 


things. One thing was that he was a con- 
summate pianist in every quality of a pian- 
ist’s technical perfectness; that he is as ex- 
pressive a player as the pianoforte allows; 
and, last, he made it clear that here is a 
player of an abused instrument who does 
not purpose to abuse it, or music for it, or 
music in its general sense, by forcing the 
piano’s utterances, by making it fight a 
battle with a band, and with an area unsym- 
pathetic to its actual nature. 

That lesson, therefore, in threefold is one 
that I commend to pianists the world over— 
not forgetting Mr. Paderefsky, Mr. Rosen- 
thal, Mme. Carrefio, Mr. Rummel, and a fine 
catalogue of contemporaries of the most 
brilliant talents, reputes, authority and 
vogue, urbe et orbe. Mr. Sauer played with 
vigor when necessary, but not like a boiler 
shop. He brought out his fullest chords 
sonorously; yet not as if he were eliciting 
them with his feet. His runs and trills were 
limpid, and yet even when merely ornamental 
figures in a Beethoven or Henselt. were in 
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question he kept his instrument to a clear, 
carrying mezzo-voce that was heard every- 
where in the house, but that never exceeded 
the dynamic power desirable in a private 
music-room. He was, often, repose itself in 
manner and in result. 

I shall not write here a long article on 
Mr. Sauer. Special discussions of pianists 
are just now a weariness to the nerves. 
But in pointing out the quietude, the pel- 
lucidness, the lucidity of such a style, in 
directing notice to that musical quality of it 
which means sound, not noise, one is com- 
mending no particular artist so much as the 
older and truer theory of the pianoforte art- 
ist, whether he be playing a Bach fugue or 
a concerto. And if you will graft on to that 
idea a masculine but not robustious and 
roaring “tone” (when a full tone is to be 
elicited), you have the best of Hummel, 
Mendelssohn and Thalberg—but with a 
vigor in the manner that was lacking in the 
work of those great pianists. Mr. Sauer and 
his sort just now are apostles of a conserva- 
tive, rather classical, pianism, one far from 
the drily academic. They can be heard in 
a drawing-room with: delight; and they do 
not forget that the pianoforte must ever be 
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kept a good deal in its old character of a 
drawing-room instrument, or it becomes in- 
artistic. What is that? ‘ You cannot sv 
play the pianoforte in a great hal?” Then 
more is the pity! But why spoil a style and 


Vitiate a public taste by accepting a big hall 


and three thousand auditors as. guides to do- 
ing your artistic duty? The same query ap- 
plies to the metropolitan song-recital, often 
enough. How suitable, how eloquent, how 
gratifying would it be to Beethoven to hear 
‘“* Adelaide,” to Schubert to hear his “Ser. 
enade,” sung in the Madison Square Garden, 
and Trocadero or the Crystal Palace! Yet 
such things are done daily. We can only 
do as did Mme. Roland—turn our eyes to the 
statue of a principle and exclaim: “O Mu- 
sic! How many crimes are committed in 
thy name!” 

Mr. Sauer is not impeccable as an illustra- 
tor of more inwardly artistic pianism than 
certain of his peers. But he points a moral 
more than—many of them. If the gro- 
tesquerie of big halls, big audiences and tor- 
nadic virtuosity is to pass, it will be by the 
sort of pianism with which—a marvel in a 
Liszt pupil—Sauer and a few others are in 
relatively close touch. 


New York City. 


EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH. 


BY A. TOLMAN SMITH. 


THE recent meeting of the Southern Edu- 
cational Association at New Orleans was the 
most important in its history. The subject 
of chief consideration was the present state 
and promise of education in the South, and 
there was a noticeable tendency on the part 
of Southern educators to admit the defi- 
ciency of provision and the evils which this 
entails. 

Dr. Harris, United States Commissioner of 
Education, naturally dwelt on the evidences 
of educational progress. These are of inter- 
est to the whole country, as they show the 
efforts to overcome the alarming conditions 
of illiteracy that were first clearly exposed 
in the census of 1880. Dr. Harris cited the 
following significant statistics: In 1876-77 the 
enrollment in the schools of the Southern 


States was 2,472,107, a little more than 14 
per cent. of the whole population (white and 
colored included); five years later the ratio 
had risen to 17 per cent.; in 1892 it reached 
21% per cent., and despite the fact that the 
five years following were years of special 
business depression a further tho slight 
advance was made. In 1897 the total enroll- 
ment was 5,398,076, or 21 1-3 per cent. of the 
population. 

The population of the South is chiefly ru- 
ral, which explains in part the short school 
year of that section. In this particular also 
there has been progress, the increase in 
twenty years being 15 days, or a rise from 
91 to 106 days’ duration. The vast signifi- 
cance of the school education, says the Com- 
missioner, consists in this: “It enables the 
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citizen who shares in the productions ot 
his fellow-men to know his fellows, and un- 


derstand their views of the world. It en- 


ables him to know their opinions and to 
share in their spiritual productions as well 
as in their material productions. It en- 
ables him to participate in the formation of 
national and international public opinion.” 
; “We may be sure that when one in 
five of the population goes to school 102 days 
in the year, pretty nearly all the people will 
be able to read, and will read the newspa- 
pers, and know public opinion on all sub- 
jects. Instead of village gossip or family 
gossip, with its fostering of local prejudice, 
you are bound to have a people who sees 
the issues of the day through the eyes of 
the West and North and East, as well as of 
the entire South.” .. . “The wider the public 
opinion, the more it winnows and purifies 
the minds of the people from narrow preju- 
dice and selfish interest.” ; 

The increase of high schools and the in- 
crease in the number of university students 
were also touched upon. 

On the financial side it appears that the 
total expenditure for education in the South 
was $11,250,000 in 1877, the same being 66 
cents per capita for all the inhabitants, but 
in 1897 it had risen to $31,000,000, or $1.23 
per capita. Jn the meantime the value of 
school property trebled. The school funds 
of the South are derived chiefly from State 
appropriations, but there has been constant 
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growth in the funds derived from local taxa- 
tion, and the cities and large villages now 
furnish the chief part of the support of their 
public schools. 

In his further discussion of these important 
changes the Commissioner traced the eco- 
nomic bearings of popular education, show- 
ing clearly its relations to the productive 
power and the earning capacity of a people. 
It is worthy of note that Massachusetts, 
with nearly twice the average schooling per 
individual, produces nearly or quite twice 
the amount of wealth per individual, com- 
pared with the nation’s average. Invention 
and the use of labor saving machines are 
characteristic of an educated people, and 
these increase wealth. Each inhabitant of 
Russia produces less than 13 cents per day, 
almost exactly one-quarter as much as the 
citizen of the United States. Italy, Spain 
and Austria about 20 cents per day. All the 
countries here named are comparatively 
small users of steam and machinery. Most 
important of all the revelations of the cen- 
sus as regards the South is that of the in- 
crease of farmers’ wages through the use of 
machinery and the increase of the facilities 
for transportation. 

The peculiar conditions which force the 
South to carry a dual school system were 
recognized by several speakers, but the 
threatening aspect which the race problem 
presents in several States was avoided. 
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OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 


BY A FLOOR CORRESPONDENT. 


REPRESENTATIVE Hutt, of Iowa, is radi- 
ant. Mr. Hull always finds it easier to smile 
than to scowl; but to-day he is more smiling 
than ever. The reason is that the army Dill 
which he, as chairman of the Military Com- 
mittee, had in charge passed the House tri- 
umphantly yesterday. He has spent months 
in its preparation. It has been discussed 
and amended in committee and discussed 
and amended on the floor. As it opened up 
the whole question of annexation or expan- 
sion, it furnished an opportunity for many 
members to exhale their views on these sub- 


jects. This has required nearly a week of 
debate, with the added permission to extend 
one’s remarks in the Record. The debate has 
been marked by heated contests on the floor 
and a sufficient amount of acrimony; but in 
spite of it all the bill has gone through the 
House. Its successful passage is due largely 
to the tact, fairness, good nature and good 
judgment of Mr. Hull. 

There are certain members in the House 
who imperil the passage of every bill they 
have charge of. Relying upon the strength 
of the Republican majority behind them, 
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they are too ready to rush a bill through by 
main force. By calling the previous ques- 
tion and suppressing debate they may carry 
their measure in a drastic, high handed way. 
But sometimes they seriously endanger the 
matter they have in hand by lack of curtesy 
and consideration. I remember at the last 
session a bill was up which it was agreed on 
both sides of the House was absolutely nec- 
essary. It was a bill which ought to have 
gone through by its own momentum, and with 
a little gracious steering of the member who 
had it in charge it would have encountered 
no difficulty. But this member showed fight 
from the start, and when a member in the 
House carries a chip on his shoulder there 
are always plenty to knock it off. In this 
case, a parliamentary scuffle followed, which 
developed into a prolonged contest. The bill 
was fought inch by inch. Every device 
known to the obstructionist was employed to 
delay the bill, and a whole afternoon was 
consumed in roll calls over a single para- 
graph. It is not, therefore, the man of great 
force, the sledge hammer orator, the brusque 
pugnacious steerer, who succeeds best in 
getting a bill through. Nowhere do curtesy, 


consideration, gentlemanly manners and a 
genial regard for the rights of opponents tell 
more effectively than on the floor of the 


House. It is because Mr. Hull possesses 
these qualities that he succeeded in getting 
through in good shape the most difficult bill 
that any chairman has had to carry this 
session. 

A most important feature of the bill was 
the abolition of the canteen. An amendment 
offered by Mr. Johnson, from North Dakota, 
read as follows: 

“ Provided further, That no officer or private 
soldier shall be detailed to sell intoxicating 
drinks, as a bar tender or otherwise, in any post 
exchange or canteen, nor shall any other person 
be required or allowed to sell such liquors in any 
encampment or fort on any premises used for 
military purposes by the United States.” 

Mr. Johnson said that this section had the 
Support of every general in our army who 
had publicly expressed himself on the ques- 
tion, except one, and that is General Eagan, 
whose authority is not commanding just 
now. 

I said last week that the President seemed 
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tired, but this week he has apparently re- 
covered his elasticity of spirits, and yester- 
day when I went into his room at the White 
House he was laughing heartily at a story 
told him by an old friend. Evidently the at- 
tacks of Mr. Johnson, of Indiana, have not 
seriously disturbed his equilibrium. 

The difference between the English House 
of Commons and our own House of Repr- 
sentatives in various matters of decorum, 
custom and usage is very great. Im the 
House of Commons children are neither seen 
nor heard, and the small gallery reserved for 
ladies is surrounded by a high grilled fence, 
or screen, so that they are not visible to 
members. In our own House of Represent- 
atives it is not uncommon for a member to 
bring his little boy or girl upon the floor. In 
such cases the child is always sure to receive 
a good deal of attention, and sometimes has 
the full run of the chamber. One little fellow 
of six or seven years of age, who comes to 
the House rather frequently, finds it an ex- 
cellent play room. Yesterday while the 
House was in session he was up beside 
Speaker Reed, whose broad jolly face was 
radiant with smiles as he fondled and chat- 
ted with this young member, who might be 
said in parliamentary phrase to have risen 
to a question of personal privilege. Then 
the boy rushed down into the House lobby to 
play with the telephone, calling up his 
friends at several hotels. To my certain 
knowledge several members wished to use 
the telephone, but none of them disputed the 
precedence of this young legislative colt. 
The American mind and the American heart 
are very easily dominated by a child. I was 
standing near that same telephone this 
morning for the purpose of sending a mes- 
sage to the War Department. Near me 
stood RepreSentative Mercer, of Nebraska, 
waiting for his turn. ‘“ Where are you going 
to telephone, Mercer?” I said. “To 
Omaha,” he replied. And when I turned on 
my heel he entered the box and was talking 
to a constituent fifteen hundred miles away. 
I wonder if any member of Congress made 
such a long speech that day. 

The Senate has done a good deal of its 
work during the last week with closed doors, 
but to-day the crowded galleries had an 
oratorical treat in the able and eloquent 
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speech of Senator Spooner, of Wisconsin, in 
favor of the ratification of the Treaty. Sen- 
ator Spooner is recognized as one of the 
strongest and brightest men in the Senate. 
His mind is keen, alert, practical; he has a 
large command of language, an effective 
voice, and his preparation has been that of a 
lawyer trained to speak for hours upon his 
feet, and to meet any exigency which rises 
in debate. His legal knowledge and practi- 
cal wisdom always command respect. He is 
not carried away by sensational or hyster- 
ical movements. He represents as well as 
any man in the Senate that common sense 
which Dr. Bellows used to say was so in- 
common. As might have been expected, 
while he looks far enough ahead to see the 
ultimate consequence of an action, he deals 
directly with the practical question at issue 
and not with suppositions and hypotheses 
with which it may be invested. To Senator 
Spooner the immediate duty is to ratify the 
Treaty and thus extinguish the title of Spain 
to the Philippines. He dealt at some length 
with the assumption that the United States 
have no right to annex territory without the 
consent of the governed. It was easy to 
show, of course, that whether right or wrong 
the United States have not acted heretofore 
on that principle in acquiring territory. And 
the Senator might have gone further and 
have shown that when Spain offered to sub- 
mit to the people of Cuba, in 1875, the ques- 
tion whether they should be granted inde- 
pendence, to be determined by a popular 
vote, the United States declined the proposi- 
tion, knowing full well that under Spanish 
bayonets the will of the people could not be 
freely expressed. It is equally evident that 
in the Philippines no machinery exists for 
obtaining the sentiment of the people, and 
no such state of information or development 
exists among the natives, divided among 
thirty-five different tribes, as to enable them 
to vote intelligently on a great international 
question. Senator Spooner called attention 
to the fact that while so much protest had 
been made in regard to the Philippines al- 
most nothing had been said against taking 
Porto Rico, or demanding that the consent 
of the governed should be asked there. Sen- 
ator Baker, of Georgia, replied that Porto 
Rico was necessary for the safety and inter- 
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ests of the United States. Senator Spooner 
promptly availed himself of this concession - 
that in this case the consent of the governed 
did not seem to be required. This he did 
simply to show the inconsistency of certain 
Senators. He did not argue from the stand- 
point of an expansionist per se, nor did he 
treat with indifference the right of the Fili- 
pinos to self-government. On the contrary, 
he advocated that right with commanding 
eloquence. He did not claim either that 
where the flag of the United States has been 
raised it must not be hauled down. He did 
not assert that it is absolutely necessary to 
hold the Philippines forever. On the con- 
trary, he could conceive of a time when the 
Filipinos might be ready for self-government 
and when the United States might hold the 
islands under a protectorate. But he con- 
tented that no de facto government exists, 
that if the- United States were to withdraw 
now and abandon the islands to their fate, 
a state of anarchy infinitely worse than war 
would surely ensue, and that Spain would 
certainly retake them. While he made per- 
fectly clear his own sympathy with every 
aspiration for liberty of the Filipinos, and 
while he repelled every suggestion of a war 
of subjugation, he did not wish the hands of 
our Government to be tied now by formal 
declarations, which might breed infinite mis- 
chief for the future. 

Senator Spooner successfully parried vari- 
ous attempts of Senators to break the force 
of his argument. After several interruptions 
from Senator Tillman he retorted by speak- 
ing of him as “the Senator from <Agui- 
naldo;” but a few minutes later withdrew 
the term and apologized for using it. The 
galleries were completely filled, and his ar- 
gument was followed with the closest atten- 
tion. Many Senators on the floor did not go 
to luncheon until it was concluded, at about 
half-past three. Then Senator Davis, chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
moved that the Senate go into executive ses- 
sion, and in a few minutes the galleries were 
empty, the members of the House receded, 
the inner doors were closed and the Senate 
became a secret debating society. But this 
did not occur until many Senators had first 
extended their congratulations to Senator 
Spooner. 





LITERATURE. 


THORPE’S CONSTITUTIONAL 
HISTORY OF THE AMER- 
ICAN PEOPLE.* 


THESE volumes represent an enormous 
amount of well-directed, prolonged and intel- 
ligent study. Mr. Thorpe is Professor of 
History in the University of Pennsylvania. 
He has made the attempt to explore our civil 
institutions not only to the bottom but in the 
original records. 

In general these two volumes are intended 
to trace the civil development of the country 
through all the changes of its ideals, its his- 
tory and its civilization. The nation is 
viewed in a sense as an organized, corporate 


unit or individual, working out in many 


forms and under widely differing conditions 
iis own political system. Mr. Thorpe appar- 
ently believes that the history he traces has 
moved steadily onward toward the realiza- 
tion of its own more or less unconsciously 
recognized ideals, and that the unity and 


consistency of the development he proposes 
to trace lies in this slow~evolution of a dis- 
tinct democratic Americanism. He does not, 
however, concentrate himself on these gen- 
eral relations of the subject so as to lose 
sight of the special features of the history. 
The general ideas and ideals involved in the 
organization of the American common- 
wealths in the eighteenth century are traced 
and developed first in the earlier chapters of 
the opening volume, while the later chapters 
and the entire second volume are occupied 
with detailed studies of the local communi- 
ties in their civil and racial connections, the 
States and their relations to the Federal 
xovernment, the question of sovereignty, 
the franchise, its growth and extension, the 
elective system as applied, for example, to 
the judiciary and the general expansion of 
the democratic idea, especially as it is de- 
veloped in the West. The period covered in 
the work covers broadly about seventy-five 





* A Constitutional History of the American People. 
1776-1850. By Francis Newton Thorpe. {llustrate4 
with map. In twovolumes svo. Vol I pp. xxviii, 
430; Vol 11,520. Harper & Brothers. $2.50 per vol. 


years and has its general termination about 
1850. The point is not so much to show how 
the America of our day differs from the 
America of 1776 as to show the nature of the 
civil process of change by a special examina- 
tion of representative constituencies in the 
North, South, East, West and the Border 
States. We cannot do better than to let the 
author explain himself (p. xi): 

“Democracy has so revised its ideals that it 
seems to have passed through a peaceful revolu- 
tion. The details of this revolution are recorded 
in the later chapters of the second volume. An 
examination of the evidence thus presented 
shows the truth and the insight of Emerson’s ob- 
servation that society is ever in a state of flux. 
Constitutions and laws, usually placed as per- 
manent landmarks on the civil estate, appear 
and disappear like the species in the organic 
world. Even our constitution of Government 
proves the law of evolution. 

“ Many concepts of the Fathers have been re- 
vised; some have been abandoned. It is a wise 
generation that knows itself and its own. From 
the evidence presented in these volumes it must 
be admitted that the changes wrought in Ameri- 
can life during those seventy-five years indicate 
that the American people became liberal and al- 
truistic as they became a power among the na- 
tions of the world and that our constitutional 
history is of a constituency that has grown hu- 
mane as it has become conscious of its responsi- 
bilities.” 

The temptation to brilliant and illusive - 
generalization will be very strong in such a 
work as this, especially if the author pos- 
sesses a gift for this kind of writing, as Mr. 
Thorpe very distinctly does. Temptation 
falls on him early. On the third page we 
find him indulging in some illusions as to the 
Celts which he would find it hard to explain 
or justify, as, for example, these from his 
third and fourth pages: 


“It was the Celt who first applied the Roman 
military idea in local government. . . . In 
the Celtic political economy arose a system of 
administrative law. . . A king is as dear to 
him by any other name, but he prefers the other 
Rome gave the world order with- 
The Celt administers government 


4el 


name... . 
out liberty. 
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with occasional sacrifice of order to license. The 
Teuton conserves liberty and order. 

“ Democracy in America is the resultant of 
Roman, Celtic and Teutonic ideas. It is a civil 
composite. Its evolution is recorded in a series 
of political adjustments. Political adjustments 
constitute the administration of government.” 

These passages show at a glance the 
strength and weakness of this writer. He 
starts with a broad and inspiring conception 
of American democracy as the unattained 
and undefinable goal of a great and free peo- 
ple who are more and more realizing it as the 
outcome of their freedom, not at all as a po- 
litical dogma of any kind which has yet been 
defined by Puritan constitutionalists or by 
French idealists. He does not believe that 
“democratic institutions would correct the 
ills of mankind. . . We have our troubles 
also.” He takes no limited view of democ- 
racy (p. 13): 

“It consists of more than meat and drink 
and a ballot. The whole man is involved in it. 
He is somewhat more than an economic integer. 
His world is also moral and metaphysical. Ma- 
terial results will never satisfy him. The range 
of his activities is beyond the merely industrial 
treadmill. Democracy has for its ulti- 
mate that with which it begins—man. It is 
doubtless productive of unexpected results, but 
in its evolution it must include the whole inter- 
est of man. The element of decay in our 
democracy is the cheapness at which it holds 
man.” 

Altogether we are more than satisfied with 
Mr. Thorpe’s conceptions of democracy. 
They have no affinity with the passions of a 
mob and do not squint in the direction of 
ochlocracy. It is a social organization in 
which reason and conscience are free to act 
and which is conscious of acting under re- 
sponsibility. As to racial elements it is cath- 
olic in its inclusiveness. One of the finest 
characteristics of his volumes is the broad 
and hopeful inclusiveness of them, which 
seems to grow more confident of its result 
with every new accession to its breadth of 
social comprehension. In other words, Mr. 
Thorpe is confident of American demucracy 
because no other democracy has given such 
free scope to so many of the great elements 
and varieties of humanity. 

In all this and much more Mr. Thorpe is 
not only strong but inspiring. He even 
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broadens the boundaries of his subject. On 
some of his special points he is not so happy, 
especially if there is a chance for a brilliant 
generality. His short story of the colonies’ 
method with King George is an example. 
He says: 

“They declared he had violated the compact, 
and therefore all political connection with 
Great Britain was dissolved. The colonies, 
thus left in a state of nature, were free to 
organize governments to suit themselves. If 
not sovereigns, they were free and independent.” 

We do not care here to press the inquiry 
how the colonies could possibly be “ free and 
independent” without being at the same 
time “sovereign.” The important point is 
that the colonies did no such thing at all as 
is here described. They did not drop back 
into the “state of nature” and emerge with 
a bill of rights discovered growing some- 
where in that visionary land of elemental po- 
litical origins. What they did was to fall 
back on the social and political order which 
existed already and.to assert the authority 
and dignity of the colonial governments. 

Mr. Thorpe’s position on this point is all 
the more inexplicable as later we find him 
taking the sound position (p. 140) that the 
constitution was founded on State laws—or, 
in other words, that the new order did not 
issue from rights discoverable in “ the state 
of nature,” but from setting in operation the 
powers implied in the colonial or State gov- 
ernments. This view lies at the bottom of 
Mr. Thorpe’s whole conception of the demo- 
cratic movement he professes to trace. First, 
he studies the constitutions of the revolu- 
tionary era, or of the last twenty-five years 
of the last century. Then during the first 
half of the present century he studies anoth- 
er group of laws and constitutions which 
embody the efforts of the American people to 
administer their theories of government in 
the “light of a wider experience and under 
the compulsion and opportunities of a new 
industrial life” (p. 26). The period from 
1850 to 1876 he approaches as one in which 
“public opinion formulated the thought of 
a new nation.” 

This is an exceedingly attractive mapping 
out of the field. The more closely we con- 
sider it the more solid justification it is seen 
to have. As is intimated above, one thing 
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corrects another in the general balance of 
the work, and the treatment of each suc- 
cessive period is not only rich and full in de- 
tail but in effective summaries like this (p. 
98): 

“ What, then, were the distinguishing features 
of this body of eighteenth century supreme law? 
Not least in importance was its civil character ; 
it departed from feudal precedents and organized 
government on a peace footing. Unlike the 
early, and some later, constitutions of the South 
American republics, and the written constitu- 
tions of the Continent, it contained no provisions 
that can be called military in character. Polit- 
ical and civil rights were stated as their own 
best defense. American democracy thus made 
a unique contribution to the social evolution of 
the race. A new political opportunity 
had come. In spite of the confusion of func- 
tions the constitution worked. Henceforth the 
people should rule by divine right.” 

The book is written without local bias of 
any kind and with no further prejudice than 
is implied in enthusiasm for a national de- 
mocracy organized on a communistic rather 
than an individualistic basis. The book is a 
succession of topics in the social, civil and 
political life of the nation splendidly put and 
discussed always in a brilliant and suggest- 
ive way, tho not always free from exagger- 
ated statement or occasionally more serious 
error. The English of the book, while it in- 
dicates a writer of very unusual ability, is 
by no means above criticism. 

As a whole it is a book which cannot fail 
to stimulate its readers and leave on them a 
strong impression—and, as we may add 
with full conviction, an impression which is 
in line with the best view of the history and 
with the true progress of the Republic. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF THE CIviIL War. By Charles 
A. Dana. (D. Appleton & Co. $1.50.) 

Mr. Dana was Assistant Secretary of War 
from January, 1863, until the close of the war 
in 1865. and had had intimate relations with 
the War Department for a long time before his 
appointment to his position. As might be ex- 
pected, the recollections of one of America’s 
greatest editors form intensely interesting read- 
ing. Everything is put in terse, strong, lucid 
English. There is not a wasted word, not a 
thought that is left incompletely expressed. 
The narrative is confined to the events and per- 
sons of which Mr. Dana had personal knowledge 
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and to the most salient points concerning these. 
It is fascinating now, and to future historians 
will prove invaluable. Especially good are the 
character sketches. Mr. Dana was a man of 
the keenest perceptions in regard to character, 
and at the period of his close association with 
the important men of our Civil War he had not 
contracted the habit of seeing only the defective 
side of every one who differed from himself, 
which at a later date became so marked a blem- 
ish. In these recollections, while he fails not 
to show the strength of his likes and dislikes, 
he is essentially fair-minded, and one feels that 
he has clearly and justly read each character 
which he portrays. Dana’s delineation of Lin- 
coln, concise as it is, is perhaps the best that 
has been printed, and those of Stanton, Grant 
and Sherman are not far behind it. 

Just at this moment of fault-finding with the 

methods of the War Department and of army 
contractors during the late war with Spain, it 
may be well to repeat Mr. Dana’s words con- 
cerning similar complaints in 1862: “The 
Quartermaster’s Department at Cairo had been 
organized hastily, and the demands upon it had 
increased rapidly. Much of the business had 
been done by green volunteer officers who did 
not understand their technical duties. 
The result was that the accounts were in great 
confusion and _ hysterical newspapers were 
charging the Department with fraud and cor- 
ruption.” Similar complaints were made in re- 
gard to food supplies and the methods of trans- 
portation. In regard to them all, Mr. Dana— 
who had a hand in the subsequent investiga- 
tions—gives this emphatic testimony to the fol- 
lowing effect: “I do not believe that so much 
business could be transacted with'a closer ad- 
herence to the line of honesty. That there were 
frauds is a matter of course, but the 
frauds were the exception.” 


Bind 





ENCICLOPEDIA DANTESCA: DIZIONARIO CRITICO 
E RAGIONATO DI QUARITO CONCERNE LA 
VITA E LE OPERE DI DANTE ALIGHIERI. Da 
G. A. Scartazzini. (Milano: Ulrica Hoepli.) 
La Divina ComMeEpIA. Terza LHdizione, 
Nuovamente riveduta, Etc., e Commen- 
tata. Da G. A. Scartazzini. (Milano: 
Ulrico Hoepli.) 

From that distinguished Milanese press which 
offers the above imprint we have received two 
new volumes important in the Dante bibliogra- 
phy—a line of classic literature in which the 
Hoepli house has much distinguished itself. The 
first is the concluding Part (II) of Doctor G. 
A. Scartazzini’s notable “ Enciclopedia Dan- 
tesca.” This work is of exceptional complete- 
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ness and of most minute pains, and it is from 
the hand of the perhaps most eminent scholar 
of Dante at present before the Italian public. 
The Enciclopedia has engaged Dr. Scartazzini 
during eight or ten years, and the reference 
quality in it, its explanatory fullness, combined 
with brevity, leaves nothing to be desired. For 
those Americans who can use an Italian vade 
mecum in the practical study of Dantesque ref- 
erences there is everything essential here. 
from a concordance of the whole Commedia to 
an explication of an obsolete Italian inflexion 
or idiom. We presume that the Enciclopedia 
will be translated into English presently; but 
meanwhile its original is of high serviceableness. 
Also by the same editorial care there has just 
been issued, as above-mentioned, a new edition 
of the “ Divina Commedia” itself, or, more ex- 
actly, a third revision of Dr. Scartazzini’s well- 
known edition, which is the standard one for 
Italian students. The notes, the indexes, in- 
cluding a most complete Rimario, a thing never 
added to an edition of English poets approach- 
ing Dante in distinction, and the incidental in- 
formation in general, are of the first class. Both 
these books, like all the Hoepli volumes, are 
excellent in print and paper—though, of course, 
they are only sewn, as such Continental edi- 
tions usually are, and must be bound by Ameri- 
can purchasers or else suffer speedily by usage. 





A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. By John D. 
Davis, Ph.D., D.D., Professor of Semitic 
Philology and Old Testament History in the 
Theological Seminary at Princeton, N. J. 
With Many New and Original Maps and 
Plans, and Amply Illustrated. (The West- 
minster Press, Philadelphia. S8vo, pp. 802. 
$5.00. ) 


The attractive features of this new Bible Dic- 
tionary are that it is in one not overlarge octavo 
volume, that it is up to date, and that it repre- 
sents the conseryative orthodox scholarship. It 
does this, however, in a broad and comprehensive 


way which presents the opposite view with as 
much fullness as the summary brevity of the 


work will permit. How rigorous this brevity is 
will he seen by reflecting that Smith’s Biblical 
Dictionary, edited by Professor Hackett, 1868- 
70, which is still the standard in most minis- 
terial libraries, is in four volumes of about the 
same size as Dr. Smith’s. The number of titles, 
tho somewhat weeded out and relieved of use- 
less naines, is substantially the same as in the 
four volumes of Smith. The vocabulary, as it 
now stands, covers the canonical books of the 
Qld and New Testament, for both the Author- 
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ized and Revised Versions, and the First Book ot 
Maccabees as Revised. In working up the arti- 
cles under each title the other books of the Apoc- 
rypha have been freely used. Everything is 
omitted which was not considered distinctly use- 
ful to the biblical student,.and speculative mat- 
ter is not introduced.’ The illustrative material 
is full and used in a systematic way, especially 
as regards maps, drawings and landscape illus- 
trations, all of which are presented not with a 
view to picturesque or imaginative effect, but 
on the basis of original authority. The maps 
are recent, accurate, and most of them drawn 
specially for the work. ‘he articles are in gen- 
eral reduced to the lowest terms of adequate 
brevity. A few, of course, are more extended. 
as, for example, those on Jesus Christ and on 
Jerusalem. ‘Those devoted to the several Books 
of the Bible are relatively fuller than any others 
and indicate the editor’s conviction that the con- 
troversy as to the structure and composition of 
these books is the question of supreme impor- 
tance now before the Church. Accordingly, while 
only a very brief statement of inspiration as a 
doctrine is made, the Pentateuch, Genesis, Exo- 
dus, Isaiah, the Acts of the Apostles, the Book 
of the Revelation, and the other books of the 
Old and New Testament are treated much more 
in detail and with careful attention to the theo- 
ries of recent and so-called advanced criticism, 
but more with the purpose of promoting the stu- 
dent’s command of biblical knowledge than of 
going into speculative theories of the Bible. ‘he 
avowed position of the Dictionary is that of con- 
servative orthodoxy, based, however, on the fair 
and candid treatment of the honest objections of 
respectable critics. Such a Dictionary cannot 
fail of being extremely useful. In fact it stands 
alone at the present time as the only available 
compendium of up-to-date biblical information 
in the English language. 





THE HISToRY OF MANKIND. By Professor 
Friederich Ratzel. Translated from the 
Second German Edition by A. J. Butler, 
M.A., with Introduction by E. B. Tyler, 
D.C.I., F.R.S. With Colored Plates, Maps 
avd Illustrations. (Three vols., large 8vo. 
Macmillan Company. $12.00 the set.) 


The first German edition of this work was 
published in 1885-88, and became known at once 
as a standard guide to the study of man and 
his civilization under the German title of Rat- 
zel’s Vélkerkunde. The first volume of this Eng- 
lish translation appeared in 1896, and its prog- 
ress has been noted in our columns to its comple- 
tion in Volume ITI. This translation is from 








the second edition of 1894-95, which was re- 
vised and condensed about one-third. The illus- 
trations in the volume are very numerous and 
are introduced to serve a special purpose in 
developing the history which no verbal descrip- 
tion could perform as well. The work has vin- 


dicated its place in the best class of popular - 


illustrated books and as having a solid founda- 
tion in accurate and thorough anthropological 
study. In a science which is making such rapid 
advances as anthropology five years is a long 
time, and it would be a rash man who would 
undertake to say that everything in so large a 
work as this was up to the latest opinion. The 
general reader may rest content that he can 
obtain no better guide than this to introduce 
him to this great field of study nor to open it 
to him in a more systematic, thorough or intel- 
ligible and enjoyable way than this English 


version of Ratzel’s Vélkerkunde, The History of 
Mankind. 





THE LAND OF THE Picmies. By Captain 
Guy Burrows. Introduction by Henry M. 
Stanley, M. P. (New York: T. Y. Crowell & 
Co. $3.00.) This is a thoroughly interesting 
book, descriptive of equatorial Africa, the land 
and its people, by a young officer in the service 
of the Congo Free State. Captain Burrows 
has the high indorsement of Mr. Henry M. Stan- 
ley, who has written'a cordial introduction to 
go with the book. The person known as the 
“general reader” will find his account in the 
crisp, swift sketches here offered. Enthusiasm 
and energy speak through every line. Pictur- 
esqueness which impresses itself as authentic, 
and vividness which is that of life itself, are 
everywhere in evidence. The natives, both pig- 
mies and those of larger stature, are sketched 
with a free, light hand, and while there is little 
of the professional ethnologist’s attention to dry 
details, the life presented has the value of some- 
thing seen, if but with a glance. There are 
many illustrations showing the condition of the 
various grades of natives, and, indeed, a fine, 
strong impression of equatorial Africa and its 
savages is left in the reader’s mind. 
FIGHTING FoR HUMANITY; or, Camp and Quar- 
terdeck. By .General Oliver Otis Howard. 
(New York: F. Tennyson Neely.) General 
Howard has not attempted a history of the war 
with Spain in this book, which is but a rapid, 
running commentary upon the main features 
of the campaign in Cuba. There is a good deal 
of familiar matter, of course, and for the reader 
who has kept well abreast of events the chief 
interest of these pages lies in General How- 
ard’s reminiscences and biographical paragraphs, 
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which bear the valuable marks of accuracy and 
first-hand freshness. His thumb-nail outline 
portraits of General Joseph Wheeler, General 
Shafter, Miss Clara Barton, newspaper men 
and minor military men are very attractive and 
readable. It is a book not to be overlooked by 
the future historian. PRINCIPLES AND 
METHODS OF [LITERARY CRITICISM. By Lo- 
yunzo Sears, Litt.D., Professor in Brown Uni- 
versity. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.25.) A book like this has its value. It may 
suggest to young students an intelligent appli- 
cation of system in the discussion of “literary 
values. Professor Sears is not strikingly lucid 
in his own method of criticism and what he 
has to say is of a cut-and-dried consistency ; 
but this is, of course, practically unavoidable 
when an effort is made to reduce judgment of 
literature to a science open to all minds. It is, 
like the “ science of poetry,” dry hay, for grass- 
fed oxen quite worthless. Criticism is not to 
be taught. The critic is born, not made. What 
could be done with the task undertaken has been 
ably done by Professor Sears. The trouble was 
in undertaking an impossibility. Not even 
Sainte-Beuve could have taught the art of criti- 
cism, not even Arnold could have reduced it to 
a “method.” Unquestionably Professor Sears 
gives his readers a round sum of excéllent ad- 
vice. MAIDs, WIVES AND BACHELORS. By 
Amelia HE. Barr. (New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $1.25.) Sixteen earnest and thoughtful 
essays, discussing the life and duties of women, 
married and single, give to this volume at least 
the weight of sound moral purpose. Mrs. Barr 
is very plain spoken and always on the right side 
of every question. What good her book can do 
we hardly see, but it can do no harm. The 
trouble is that the people at whom she writes 
will not read her chapters and those to whow 
she can successfully write do not need them. 
Essays on “flirty wives,” for example, will 
scarcely appeal to those frivolous creatures, 
while wives who scorn to flirt will not feel the 
need of admonition. But Mrs. Barr’s book is 
full of high moral purpose, and that is a solid 
basis for recommending it to her readers. 
MISCELLANIES. By Austin Dobson. (New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25.) The thir- 
teen critical, biographical and descriptive 
sketches that make up the contents of this lit- 
tle book have the distinguishing marks of Mr. 
Austin Dobson’s genius. They are _ light, 
chatty, bookish, and yet lack nothing in the way 
of scholarly accuracy, and, so far as they go, 
thoroughness. It is a book suited to the taste 
of book-worms and library browsers. A por- 
trait of Oliyer Goldsmith serves as frontispiece, 
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and there is a double-page reduced copy of 
Fisher’s Ground Plan of the Royal Palace of 
Whitehall, taken in the reign of Charles II, 
1680. IN THE REPUBLIC OF LETTERS. By 
W. Macneile Dixon, M.A., LL.B., Litt.D. (Im- 
ported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25.) 
Six essays, rich in suggestion, full of sharp 
criticism and sympathetic appreciation, are 
here brought together in a handsome volume. 
Mr. Dixon’s mind is nimble, his vision clear and 
his whole nature literary, so to say. Matthew 
Arnald, George Meredith, in two papers, and 
Aubrey de Vere are studied with interesting 
results and there are two other essays. 

THE CUBAN AND Porto RICAN CAMPAIGNS. 
By Richard Harding Davis. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.50.) This is a rapid, rattling, 
almost breathlessly entertaining sketch of the 
campaigns in Cuba and Porto Rico. From 
beginning to end the story is that of a newspa- 
per correspondent who is too much excited and 
in too great a hurry to be nicely accurate ip 
either style or statement; but the reality of 
war, the main facts of march, battle and 
bivouac, and the necessary landscape touches 
and personal incidents are strongly inked in. A 
very disfiguring feature of the book is Mr. 
Davis's spiteful and apparently malicious per- 
sonal attack upon General Shafter. No mat- 
ter what weakness or unfitness General Shafter 
showed, he was a patriot and he achieved a 
wonderful victory. It is not admirable in a 
mere youth to stand up and vilify a successful 
veteran. Mr. Davis’s book is very effectively 
and profusely illustrated. Historic PIL- 
GRIMAGES IN NEW ENGLAND. By Irwin M. 
Bacon. (Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co. $2.50.) 
Every library will be the richer when this book 
is added to it. | It is history localized and spe- 
cialized. With Boston as a center, the au- 
thor goes leisurely over New England’s most 
interesting areas, gathering the details of life, 
incident, landscape, attractive shreds of historic 
substance, fine dashes of characteristic color, 
hits of tradition, restatements of old facts, well- 
worn, yet still engaging to the patriotic mind. 
It is, indeed, a book well wrought of American 
stuff and dyed with American pigments; we take 
pleasure in calling distinct attention to it. The 
text is aided by many illustrations of famous 
persons, objects of historic interest and places 
of permanent distinction. DREAM Days. 
By Kenneth Grahame. (Néw York: John Lane. 
$1.25.) The sketches of this volume are deli- 
eately wrought studies of childhood, reminis- 
cences of innocence and sincerity. They are 
written about children, but are meant for 
‘xown-up readers. The style is so flexible and 
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resilient, yet so simple and direct, that reading 
it is effortless. Such a book is a condiment, a 
seasoning for the heavier and coarser parts of 
the literary meal. The author’s sympathies are 
sincerely, touchingly human, and at the same 


time literary to the last degree of refinement. 


—LAMIA’S WINTER QUARTERS. By Alfred 
Austin. (The Macmillan Company. $2.50.) 
Mr. Alfred Austin is not a genius, but he is a 
pleasing writer of prose, and, at his best, a 
singer of pleasant songs. Whatever interest 
the fact that he is England’s Poet-Laureate may 
add to his books, he is entitled to the benefit of 
it. ‘The present volume must be far more at- 
tractive to Mr. Austin’s immediate family and 
personal friends than to any other readers. It 
is an account of a journey to Italy and a so- 
journ there, written with much personality to 
Mr. Austin himself, and with frequently occur- 
ring and very poor poems. Yet all through the 
book there runs something pure and pleasant, 
a tender domestic strain and the spirit of a good 
man. ASHES OF EMPIRE. By Robert W. 
Chambers. (New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. $1.25.) This is a story of Paris 
during its siege by the Prussians and of its sur- 
render. It is written with spirit and will serve 
well to while away a vacant half day. Its de- 
scriptions are very fine. A YANKEE VOL- 
UNTEER. By M. Imlay Taylor. (Chicago: A. 
C. McClurg & Co. $1.25.) A good story of 
life, love and adventure in Massachusetts in 
time of the Revolutionary War. Its style is 
historical rather than romantic, and the pretty 
love story seems but a thread woven through 
the sterner stuff of war and patriotic hardships. 

THE CoprperR Princess. By Kirk Mun- 
roe. (Harper & Brothers. $1.25.) Mr. Kirk 
Munroe has never written a better story than 
this royally good romance of the Lake Supe- 
rior mining region. It is stirring and attractive 
from start to finish. Young readers, both boys 
and girls, will find it delightfully entertaining 
with its fresh adventures and novel incidents. 
The illustrations, by W. A. Rogers, are excellent. 
——-UNDER THE RATTLESNAKE Frac. By 
F. H. Costello. (Boston: Dana, Estes & Co. 
$1.50.) This is a rattling sea story of the time 
of the Revolutionary War, written with con- 
siderable vigor and with truthfulness. The 
historical atmosphere is preserved throughout, 
and the incidents are thrilling enough for the 
most exacting taste. -SIELANKA, A For- 
EST PICTURE, AND OTHER StTorIES. By Henryk 
Sienkiewicz. Translated by Jeremiah Curtin. 
(Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2.00.) This 
large and handsome volume contains eleven sto- 
ries and dramas, all more or less touched with 
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the vigorous: originality of . Sienkiewicz. 


Mr. 
J eremiah Curtin is the translator and the volume 
is uniform with the library edition of the novels 
and stories. 


THE KINGDOM oF HEAVEN HERE AND HERE- 
AFTER. By Raynor Winterbotham, M.A., LL.B.. 
B.Sc., Canon of St. Mary’s Cathedral, Edin- 
burgh. (The Macmillan Company. $1.00.) This 
volume comes to us as one of the latest additions 
to “The Churchman’s Library.” It is an at- 
tempt to develop a systematic conception of the 
Kingdom of God from our Lord’s teachings. It 
is a very fair and appreciative treatment of the 
subject. On the question of the destiny of the 
lost the author writes with characteristic cau- 
tion, but with a full sense of the gravity of the 
subject and the strength of the Catholic doctrine. 
He comes, however, to the conclusion that what- 
ever the punitive state may be it is still aimed at 
the good of the lost and does not blot out the 
hope of future good even for them————Svua- 
GESTIVE ILLUSTRATIONS ON THE GOSPEL OF 
JoHN. By Rev. F. N. Peloubet, D.D., Author of 
“Select Notes on the International Lessons.” 
(E. R. Herrick & Co. $1.25.) Few persons 
are better known to American Christians than 
Dr. Peloubet. No man could desire a better or 
quicker introduction than his “ Notes” on the 
International Lessons. Their charm lies in their 
“illustrations,” which, to quote from the sub- 
title of the volume before us, are drawn “ from 
all sources, picturesque Greek words, library ref- 
erences to further illustrations, and references to 
celebrated pictures.” These illustrations often 
disclose new meanings and applications and win 
a way for the Word to lives that have been shut 
against it. The collections in this volume illus- 
trate the Gospel of John, and will be found more 
than useful by “ Pastors, Sunday school teach- 
ers, leaders of prayer-meetings and the home.” 
CIIRISTIAN RATIONALISM, ESSAYS ON 
MATTERS IN DEBATE BETWEEN FAITH AND UN- 
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BELIEF. By J. H. Rylance, D.D. (Thomas 
Whittaker. $1.25.) A very sensible review of 
the situation——-—-IN ANSWER TO PRAYER. 


(Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.00.) The chapters of 
this useful and helpful little volume were con- 
tributed by good and wise men and are repub- 
lished from the Sunday Magazine. Dr. Wat- 
son’s has a character of its own. Among the 
others we note that by the Bishop of Ripon, Dr. 
Cuyler, Canon Knox Little, the Rev. Dr. R. F. 
Herton, and the Very Rev. G. D. Boyle, Dean 
of Salisbury.— ‘We have before us the an- 
nual volume of the JOURNAL OF PEDAGOGY, 





edited by Albert Leonard, Volume XI, published 
at the University Press, Syracuse. The journal 
is devoted to pedagogy as leading up to the high- 
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est discipline furnished in the universities and 
colleges. It takes up questions of living im- 
portance and discusses them with intelligence 
and vigor.— THE YouNG MAN oF YESTER- 
DAY. An Inspiration to the Young Man of To- 
day. By the late Judge Asa W. Tenney. With 
an Introduction by David Gregg, D.D. (Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company. 30 cents.) An inspir- 
ing addition to the inspiring series of “ Looking 
Upward Booklets.” THE CONVERTED 
CATHOLIC, in the bound volume XV, lies before 
us. It is edited by the converted priest, Father 
O’Connor, who is the pastor in charge of Christ’s 
Mission in this city, and has been for twenty 
years an evangelical minister. His aim in this 
magazine is to enlighten Roman Catholics. In 
it have been published some five thousand testi- 
monies of recent converts from Rome, and every 
month gives a cheering report of progress made. 
The series of open letters to Cardinal Gibbons in 
the current numbers of this year presented an 
admirable survey of the causes and results of the 
war with Spain from a religious point of view. 








TnHE Dreyrus Case. By Fred C. Conybeare, 
M.A., late Fellow of University College, Oxford. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50.) Nothing which lies 
in the present conditions of what is known as to 
this cause celébre is omitted by Mr. Conybeare. 
The famous documents in the case are published 
in fac-simile, with heliotype portraits of all the 
principal actors. The case is followed through 
point by point. The important parts of the tes- 
timony are given verbatim, with the interpella- 
tions and interruptions of the court and the 
closest critical examination of the witnesses and 
the testimony. The author fails to reveal any 
adequate reason for the extraordinary obstinacy 
of the military authorities in holding on to their 
position. He denies that any such reason ex- 
ists, and explains the case as a paroxysm of anti- 
Semitism inspired by the Jesuit training on the 
one hand and by military contempt for a repub- 
lican government on the other, all, however, 
worked up by the grand conspirator Esterhazy 
and a few unscrupulous military accomplices. 
The book goes to show that the diplomatic se. 
crets in the case are all out, and that the cry 
raised on that score, as if the peace of Eurape 
was at stake, is a mere blind. The book is by 
far the best, most thorough and competent re- 
view of the case we have, or can have, in ad- 
vance of the final disposition, which it is to be 
hoped, for the honor of France, will be made of 
it in the supreme civil tribunal, the Court de 
Cassation. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE ENGLISH House. By 
Sidney Oldall Addy, M.A. (The Macmillan 
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Company. $1.50.) ‘This is the fifth volume in 
the “ Social England Series,” published under 
the general editorial direction of Kenelm D. 
Cotes, M. A. (Oxon.). It brings up and devel- 
ops a subject full of interest and really writes 
the history of the English family by following 
with pen and pencil the gradual development of 
the arrangements made for its housing. The 
author begins with “The round house—under- 
ground houses,” and traces the development as 
far as possible on English lines to the manor 
house, the castle and the churches. The vol- 
ume is illustrated with forty-two illustrations. 

WHat SHALL Our Boys Do For A LiIvING? 
By Charles F. Wingate. (The Doubleday & 
McCiure Company. $1.00.) Mr. Wingate has 
put a deal of experience and a deal of good 
sense into, this book. He represents about as 
closely as any one man can American ideas ase 
to the training and launching of a young man. 
His standard, without being Spartan or Puri- 
tan, is strict and self-controlled. He preaches 
the doctrine of hard work and plenty of it, 
within bounds, and no high pressure. He be- 
lieves in urbane manners and a kind heart, has 
as much to say about going to college and mak- 
ing a start in the professions or in business as 
his brief chapters allow room for. The chap- 
ter on ‘‘ New Opportunities ” is a good one. So 
is the one on “ Turning-points in Life,” with its 
hints on maturing late and examples of men who 
did not reveal their power early. 

MEDITATIONS ON CHRISTIAN Dogma. By 
Rev. James Bellord, Chaplain to the Forces. 
(2 Vols. Catholic Truth Society, 120 West 
Sixtieth street, New York.) An English priest 
of world-wide experience with British troops, 
among various peoples and races, the author of 
this philosophic treatise has produced a work 
of great value to the reflective Christian. Dogma 
is often considered an arid subject of study. 
Perhaps it has been made so by an overdrawn 
technicality involving a needlessly intricate 
phraseology. The author of these meditations 
has removed this objection, as he speaks in sim- 
ple and correct language. He also avails him- 
self of modern science to enforce his explana- 
tions of doctrine. He begins, as the only true 
plilosophy teaches, with the thought of God. 
the first and highest in the human mind. As 
in the order of existence, so, too, is it in the in- 
tellectual and logical order. “His noble concep- 
tions of the divinity and the divine relations with 
humanity, must lead the soul of the sincere 
Christian to a sublime view of human life, as- 
piring tu the supernatural. 


Repustic. By James C. 
(Funk & Wagnalls Company. 75 


THe IMPERIAL 
Fernald. 
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cents.) The author is an avowed and fervent be- 
liever in the new policy of expansion and gives 
his reasons in this volume. He takes up the 
argument founded on the traditional policy of 
the republic, and shows that it has really been 
one of constant expansion. - He replies to the 
allegations that this expansion will plunge us 
into entangling alliances, that it will tend on the 
contrary to free us from them. He holds up the 
vision of the United States as a “ Sea Power,” 
and we are sorry to be compelled to admit that 
he falls into the exploded fallacy of the doctrine 
that “trade follows the flag.” He dwells on 
the glories of English as the imperial language, 
the highway to the Orient, the Empire of the 
Pacific, the debt we owe to humanity in this 
matter, and the true humanizing and civilizing 
colonial policy we might be expected to estab- 
lish. The book is one of great fervor and pa- 
triotic faith. 


How TO PREPARE FOR A CIVIL S=RVICE 
EXAMINATION. With Recent Questions and 
Answers. By Francis E. Leupp, Formerly 
Editor of “ Good Government.” (Hinds & No- 
ble. $1.50.) This is a capital manual for the 
use of candidates for appointment in any de- 
partment of the Civil Service. It opens with a 
general survey of the service, hints how to ap- 
ply, and what the examinations are-like and 
how conducted. It then proceeds to details of 
every branch and department in the entire se- 
ries, followed by seven chapters of useful hints 
and directions as to the “‘ Methods of Work- 
ing,’ ‘The Eligible Lists,” “Appointment,” 
“The U. S. Civil Service Law,” “The Civil 
Service Rules.” and a “ Two Weeks’ Course of 
Study.” The manual is prepared by an author 
who understands well what he is writing about, 
and has prepared a valuable aid for candidates 
for appointment in the service. 


EDUCATIONAL REFoRM. Essays and Addresses. 
By Oharles William Eliot, LL.D., President of 
Harvard University. (The Century Company. 
$2.00.) This volume is a collection of President 
Eliot’s most important addresses and essays on 
the educational question. They present sub- 
stantially the important points in the scheme of 
education outlined by him, his conception of the 
meaning of a liberal education, his theory of the 
university course, of grammar school work and 
the relation of the grammar school to college and 
university, of election and the function of edu- 
cation in democratic society. ' 


CARTOONS OF OUR WAR WITH SPAIN. By 
Ch. Nelan. (Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
$i.25.) This collection of cartoons is made 
from the New York Herald, to whose staff Mr. 
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Nelan is attached as a cartoonist. They tell 
the story of the war in all its relations, with 
great pith and point, and come out better and 
wore effectively in the more careful print the 
Stokes Company has been able to give them. 
‘he book is published with Charles Lamb’s say- 
ing for motto: “A laugh is worth a hundred 
groans in any market.” In this case it is a 
laugh with a good deal that is serious behind it. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


BEATRICE HARRADEN, author of “ Ships that 
Pass in the Night,” is writing a play. 


....‘ Expanding America” is the name of a 
volume which the Rev. William Elliot Griffis is 


preparing for the publishers. 


....-T'en thousand pounds is mentioned as 
the sum which Mr. John Morley is to receive for 
writing the Life of Gladstone. 


..-This week Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
publish Justin M’Carthy’s “Story of the Peo- 
ple of England in the Nineteenth Century.” 


.-.-In contrast to the cheap magazines which 
are springing up on all sides is a periodical 
magazine in edition de luwe, which Lady Ran- 
dolph Churchill (née Jennie Jerome) is prepar- 
ing, price a guinea a copy. Emperor William 
and other members of royal families will be con- 
tributors. 


. France leads both Great Britain and the 
United States in the number of books published. 
Last year the number issued in France was 
14,781, an increase of nearly a thousand over 
1897. The United States is credited with 4,886, 
and Great Britain 7,516—in both countries a 
slight falling off from the year previous. 


..The “ Almanach Hachette,” published in 
Paris, contains features uncommon in almanacs. 
With diary and cook book are combined para- 
graphs on hair-dressing, soil fertilizing and the 
care of pigs. Diagrams illustrative of a woman’s 
chances of marriage at various ages, poems, and 
miscellaneous matter supplement the usual sta- 
tisties and facts. 


..A Japanese novelist, Hakuriu-san by 
name, is now in New York on his way around 
the world. In Japan this author seems to be 
a leader in literary affairs, being a founder of 
the Tokio Academy, and writer of several popu- 
lar novels. A short story, which Charles Ed- 
ward Burns translates for The Criterion, gives 
one a pleasing glimpse of Japanese romance. 


.-A girl of sixteen in Manchester, Eng- 
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land, has just published a book of poems which 
The Academy pronounces “ not bad for sixteen.” 
She is Miss Cicely Fox Smith, and the spirit of 

r “Songs of Greater Britain” is said to be 
chiefly patriotic. Here is one of the rather 
musical verses: 


The sweep of English uplands, 
The sigh of English trees, 
The laugh of English rivers, 
Or breath of English breeze ; 
The scent of purple clover 
Off English meadows blown— 
These, these to me are dearest, 
For they are England’s own. 
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EDITORIALS. 


THE MENACE OF ALGERISM. 


It was ‘reported a few days ago by a vet- 
‘€ran news correspondent in Washington 
that the President was beginning to be im- 
pressed by signs of public opinion concern- 
ing the War Department scandals. There- 
fore he had not yielded, it was said, to the 
demands of Secretary Alger that General 
Miles should be punished, but was listening 
to a certain ominous muttering and rum- 
bling which showed that the people were dis- 
turbed and might soon be angry. It is some- 
times difficult and almost impossible for a 
resident to ascertain the drift of public 
opinion as to his own acts and those of his 
immediate subordinates without making di- 
rect and persistent and independent inquiry. 
Mr. McKinley has always desired to be fa- 
miliar with the wi.’es of the people. 
times he has been 
measuring public sentiment. But his fail- 
ure to understand the attitude of the people 
toward Alger and what has come to be 
know as Algerism has been complete and 
tnost deplorable. 

This unworthy and dangerous man should 
have been dismissed from the public service 
long ago. Of course he should never have 
been taken into the Cabinet. Certainly he 
should have’ been excluded from the War 
Department, where his unsavory military 
record was still fresh in the minds of honest 
and brave soldiers. We are reminded of an 
incident which, like his attempt to injure 
Colonel Roosevelt by publishing garbled 
extracts from a private letter, shed some 
light upon his character only a short time 
before he became Secretary of War. Look- 
ing about for something which he could use 
in reply to Senator John Sherman’s remarks 
about his capture of Southern delegates at 
au national convention, “he found a private 
letter which he had received from Gen. Wil- 
liam T. She~> 2, and in which the General 
wrote that if Alger had bought some dele- 
gates “according to the usual custom” he 
did not blame him for it. The old soldier 
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was dead. Alger gleefully published the 
letter as a part of his defense ! 

After the close of the recent war, when 
the shameful story of mismanagement and 
incompetence was told, the President should 
have found a new Secretary. Great num- 
bers of people wondered ‘why he did not do 
so, but their loyalty and their respect for 
Mr. McKinley were so firmly established 
that he did not become the object of their 
resentment. Subsequent events did not, 
however, give them a more favorable opin- 
ion of Alger. As the inner history of the 
war has been disclosed, and they have been 
able to review and more clearly to under- 
stand what took place—to see the meaning 
of the differences between the staff clique 
at Washington and the commanding general, 
to realize how demoralizing has been the 
influence of the Secretary, his political creed, 
and his methods--the popular conviction has 
been confirmed and deepened that the reten- 
tion of the man in office is a blunder of the 
most serious character. His influence is 
comparable to a foul and debasing infection. 
The whole army suffers by reason of it. 

General Miles has undoubtedly been guilty 
of insubordination, but he has deliberately 


» exposed himself to punishment for that of- 


fense in order that he might serve effectively 
the interests of American soldiers. The in- 
fluence of Alger and his associates was a 
wall through which his protests and his ap- 
peals for reform could not pass. He chose 
to address them to the public, and he has the 
support of the people to-day. All of his 
methods may not be fully approved by the 
trained officers of the army, but as they 
sadly contemplate the demoralizing effect of 
Algerism they give him due credit for his 
motives, his courage and his faithful regard 
for the welfare of the rank and file. 

It is a matter of the highest importance 
that the President should not be misled as 
to the condition of public sentiment on this 
subject, and we earnestly hope it is true 
that he is beginning to be impressed deeply 
by the signs of popular disturbance and re- 
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sentment. The army has already been 
harmed by the influences to which we have 
referred; there will be progressive demorali- 
zation in it so long as those influences con- 
tinue to be exercised. It is highly desirable 
that the dominant power of the Republican 
party should be preserved, because it is the 
party of honest money, and the defeat of it 
would involve the supremacy of aparty, or an 
alliance of parties, the enforcement of whose 
policy would bring disgrace upon the nation 
and reduce thousands to misery. The su- 
premacy of the Republican party is men- 
aced, as the welfare of the army has already 
been shaken, by the evil forces thus far un- 
restrained and by the failure of the Presi- 
dent to perceive either how deplorable their 
influence is or how obnoxious they have be- 
come in the public mind. 

There is also an argument which may ap- 
peal with some force to the President as a 
man moved by an honorable ambition to de- 
serve such public approval as would be mani- 
fested in a renomination and a second elec- 
tion. If Mr. McKinley were convinced that 
his duty to the people required him to 
retain Secretary Alger and to refrain 
from any reorganization of the War Depart- 
ment, we presume that he would do his duty 
regardless of any loss of political popularity. 
But he would not willingly sacrifice his pop- 
ularity by keeping a cabinet minister in of- 
fice to the manifest injury of the people and 
the clear disadvantage of public interests. 
He has been misled, and a reasonable re- 
gard for his own political welfare should 
urge him to clear away the illusions which 
have warped his judgment. 

Algerism menaces his own political future. 
If he persists in clinging to the Secretary 
he will go down with him. The patience of 
the American people will eventually be ex- 
hausted. The support of the Republican 
party will be weakened or withdrawn. 
There are other men before the public, and 
with respect to at least one of them compari- 
sons are already made to the disadvantage 
of the President. Governor Roosevelt is un- 
questionably a Republican. He is the op- 
posite of Alger, and there is much in his re- 
cent experience as a soldier and as the Gov- 
ernor of our greatest State to remind the 
thoughtful of the contrast; for the Secre- 
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tary meanly sought to injure him, and in 
the measures taken at Albany for the en- 
forcement of the principles of civil service 
reform and for the reclamation and elevation 
of the military service of the State may be 
seen what ought to be seen at Washington 
and in the management of the army. The 
Governor is a young and energetic man, ad- 
mirably equipped by experience, attain- 
ments and character for public service. 
There is no Alger to drag him down; there 
never will be any. We must believe that the 
day is not remote when the President will 
see clearly that his duty to the country, the 
army, his party and himself commands him 
to repudiate Alger and all his works. 





THE CHURCH OF CHRIST IN 
OUR NEW POSSESSIONS. 


SHALL it be the Church of Christ, or shall 
it be a medley of rival, perhaps even a 
wrangle of conflicting, sects? That is the 
question now before the Churches; what 
shall be their answer? We do not ask what 
the various missionary societies or secreta- 
ries want, but, rather, what the Churches 
want. 

When we speak of the Church in our new 
possessions, we must refer first to Porto 
Rico, as that island is now fully in our pos- 
session. Military government prevails every- 
where, but a government carried on 
through the local alcaldes, councils and 
judges. Every principal town has a troop of 
cavalry, or half a regiment of infantry, un- 
der the command of an experienced officer of 
the regular army; and good men they usu- 
ally are. This condition does not yet prevail 
in the Philippines; and Cuba we hold only 
temporarily. 

What shall the Christian Church do in. 
Porto Rico? Of course, it must occupy the 
field. Father Sherman says, and quite truly, 
that Porto Rico is a Catholic island without 
religion. This being so nearly true, the field 
is open for religious work by Americans, 
both Catholic and Protestant. The two can- 
not work together, but cannot the Protes- 
tants work as one body? If they will, they 
can: and then they can do great things. 

So far as we know, four deputations of our 
Protestant religious societies have been visit- 
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ing Porto Rico, one Baptist, another Congrega- 
tional, another representing the Disciples of 
Christ, and the fourth sent by the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. The Presbyteri- 
ans, the Methodists, the Episcopalians, will 
all doubtless have their mission work in the 
island, and we cannot say how many others, 
It is of the first importance that they work 
in harmony; and yet there is serious danger 
that they will engage in competing work in 
the same cities. 

We are aware that there have been meet- 
ings held, and no doubt others will be held, 
with the purpose of avoiding competition, 
but is there not a yet better way? Why 
should our distinctive denominational desig- 
nations be perpetuated in Porto Rico? The 
island is a natural paradise; why not let it 
become an ecclesiastical paradise? Consider 
our polysyllabic sectarianism. What could 
be less euphonic than the Congregational 
Church, with its five syllables, or Presbyte- 
rian with as many, or the Methodist Episco- 
pal or the Protestant Episcopal with seven 
syllables apiece? Must the Porto Ricans 
learn to distinguish these cacophonies? Why 
cannot our benevolent societies be all satis- 
fied to establish simple Churches of Christ, 
and call them by nothing else than the sim- 
ple name of their Master? Such Churches 
we do not doubt that the Porto Ricans would 
welcome. 

Is this too much to ask? Is it anything 
more than was done by Peter and Paul, 
when they organized their first churches? 
Let the Churches use a presbytery or not as 
they please; let them baptize by immersion 
or by sprinkling; let them have elders or 
bishops, as they please; let them follow their 
own freedom or strictures, as they please; 
but let them all be nothing other or more than 
Churches of Christ, and let them all fellow- 
ship each other in the old Christian way of 
generous freedom guaranteed by the first 
Council of Jerusalem. 

In ecclesiastical affairs, as in the civil af- 
fairs of Porto Rico, it is the beginnings that 
count. Webegthe missionary societies to send 
there none but their broadest as well as their 
wisest men. If American Churches are to be 
represented by -half-cooked men that can see 
only the narrowness of their own conceits, 
our Christianity will suffer a discredit which 
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it may take a century to redeem. In Japan 
six denominations united to form one; why 
cannot we all agree that in Porto Rico we 
will be one in the name of Christ Jesus? 





STRANGE OMISSIONS. 


WITH a surprising disregard for the opin- 
ions of civilized mankind and the rules of 
ordinary curtesy which should be observed 
by enlightened nations, the House Commit- 
tee on Commerce has ordered “ by-a prac- 
tically unanimous vote” a favorable report 
upon a Nicaragua Canal bill which makes 
no provision for uniform passage rates, says 
not a word about neutrality, and utterly ig- 
nores the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. The sub- 
ject has been considered by this committee 
for a long time, and the members have re- 
cently had before them the Senate bill, which 
guarantees the’ neutrality of the projected 
canal, secures “its innocent use by all mari- 
time nations on equal terms as to tolls and 
all the privileges of navigation,” and re- 
quests the President “to negotiate for the 
abrogation or modification” of the treaty 
with Great Britain. We may assume, there- 
fore, that the omissions of which we have 
spoken were made deliberately and inten- 
tionally—that the committee would reserve 
to the United States power to exact higher 
passage rates from the ships of one nation 
than from those of another; that it would 
withhold any declaration or guaranty of 
neutrality; and that it would have our Gov- 
ernment coolly ignore the Clayton-Bulwer 
joint agreement. This assumption is sup- 
ported by that part of the bill which says 
the Secretary of War “shall” construct 
fortifications, for this is forbidden by the 
treaty. 

So far as the policy which our Government 
should adopt to promote the construction of 
a canal is concerned, the House Committee’s 
bill is a good one, for it provides that the 
United States shall buy land including the 
canal route and make the canal, as a na- 
tional undertaking. This is the right plan; 
but while Congress may well lay aside that 
part of the Senate’s bill which is at variance 
with this policy, it should retain those para- 
graphs which relate to uniform rates, neu- 
trality and the treaty. We should have ex- 
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pected to find the House, rather than the 
Senate, insisting upon due regard for these 
questions. It is commonly understood that 
our Government has already begun negoti- 
ations for the abrogation of the Clayton-Bul- 
wer treaty, and that Great Britain is in- 
clined to grant what we desire, provided 
that we undertake to neutralize the canal 
and to admit the ships of all nations on equal 
terms. Undoubtedly the civilized world 
would disapprove our course if we should 
decline to neutralize the waterway or to 
make the passage rates uniform, and Great 
Britain would hold that we were violating 
the treaty agreement. Agreatmajority ofour 
own people would not support such a policy, 
and we do not expect to see it accepted by 
the present House of Representatives from 
its Committee on Commerce. 

It is right that the canal should be neu- 
tralized, that the charges to ali shipping 
should be uniform, and that we should strive 
to obtain relief from the restrictions of the 
treaty by diplomatic negotiations. To ig- 
uore these questions as the House Commit- 
tee has ignored them is wrong, unwise, dis- 
curteous and impolitic. 





THE NEW CATECHISM. 


Ir is easy both to overrate and underrate 
the new catechism prepared by a committee 
of representative men belonging to the Evan- 
gelical Free Churches of England, and which 
we print on another page of this issue. On the 
one hand it does not betoken the immediate 
arrival of the millenium, so far as it may 
be held to involve the disappearance of the 
lines of denominational division. Presby- 
terians, Baptists, Methodists, Congregation- 
alists still hold to the particular tenets or 
forms of church government that have ‘been 
their heritage for three centuries, and which 
still express their genuine conviction. 
Church unity has not yet been achieved. 
On the other hand, that such ardent and 
conscientious advocates of these different 
types of Church belief and activity should 
be able to traverse the whole ground of 
Christian faith and without waiving a single 
conviction, or shirking a single difference, 
should unite, without a single dissenting 
Voice, in such a statement, furnishes an al- 
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most startling proof of the real oneness of 
those branches of the Christian Church. If 
Church unity has not been achieved Chris- 
tian union has won a most notable victory. 

In considering the value of the catechisin 
as an expression of Christian faith the object 
held in view must be constantly kept in 
mind. As stated by the Rev. Hugh Price 
Hughes, the chairman of the committee, in 
an article in The Contemporary Review which 
ought to be reprinted in tract form and dis- 
tributed broadcast over the land, that object 
was ‘“‘to express, not the peculiarities of any 
denomination, but those fundamental and es- 
sential truths which are common to all the 
great evangelical Churches, truths which both 
unite and transcend all our varieties of opin- 
ion.” In order to accomplish this it was evi- 
dent that the statements must be broad and 
inclusive, not sharply definitive. Could this 
be done and at the same time avoid vague- 
ness and uncertainty? The method adopted 
was most fortunate. The first draft was 
prepared by J. Oswald Dykes, D.D., Princi- 
pal of the Presbyterian College, Cambridge, 
who for a number of years had been making 
a special study of the confessions and creeds 
of the Churches. His draft was twice gone 
over by a Preliminary Committee with the 
assistance of Dr. Dykes, and then by a Com- 
mittee of Final Revision appointed by the 
General Committee of the National Council 
of Free Churches. In these various revisions 
there was the fullest and freest discussion, 
and Mr. Hughes pays a fine compliment to 
the “humility and sweet reasonableness ” 
with which Dr. Dykes permitted the criti- 
cism and alterations of his questions and 
answers. 

In considering the catechism we can only 
note a few characteristics. Of these perhaps 
the most apparent, if not most important, is 
its simplicity. It is in the language of to- 
day. There are no theological formulas in 
semi-medieval phrase to puzzle the younger, 
or less educated Christian. The grandest 
truths of Christianity are set forth so simply, 
yet so clearly, that the veriest child can 
scarcely fail to grasp them. It is also com- 
prehensive. As Mr. Hughes says, the com- 
mittee “ are not conscious of having omitted 
one single fundamental or important truth 
taught by any of the associated Churches,” 
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This does not mean that there are no impor- 
tant phases of truth which do not appear. It 
does mean, and the statement will stand the 
test of a careful examination, that there is 
found in it the substantial and very evident 
basis of all the important doctrines of the 
Bible. In close connection with this is the 
frankness and outspokenness of the state- 
ments. There is not a wavering or uncer- 
tain sound from beginning to end. ‘“ Sin sep- 
arates man from God, corrupts his nature, 
exposes him to manifold pains and griefs, 
and, unless he repents, must issue in death 
eternal.” “By offering himself a sacrifice 
without blemish unto God, he [Christ] ful- 
filled the requirements of Divine Holiness, 
atoned for all our sins, and broke the power 
of sin.” 

When the committee commenced its work 
it anticipated, as was natural, some difficulty 
in regard to the points of special difference 
between the different types of thought or of 
ritual. Yet here there proved to be no diffi- 
culty at all. So stanch a Baptist as Dr. 
Clifford could join heartily with his Wes- 
leyan brother, Mr. Hughes, and the Congre- 
gational and Presbyterian theologians, iu 
the questions and answers on baptism. They 
might still differ, as Mr. Hughes says, “‘ with 
respect to the precise point in the evolution 
[of the work of God in the soul] at which 
the rite should be administered—in other 
words, what stage of the work of the Spirit 


of God baptism specifically symbolizes.” But, 


“they differed not at all with respect to the 
processes of‘divine grace. The battle ground 
of the Calvinistic and Arminian forefathers 
of these same collaborators has disappeared 
in the higher truth accepted by both that 
“altho man was made innocent at the first, 
he fell into disobedience, and since then no 
one has been able, in his own strength, to 
keep God’s law.” 

The one characteristic, however, of the 
catechism which dominates it throughout is 
its spirituality. It is not a creed of theolog- 
ical belief, formed to meet the necessities of 
an acute scholasticism.~ It is a statement of 
Christian truth adapted to the needs of the 


human heart. Its keynote is struck at the’ 


very first. It defines the Christian religion 
as “the religion founded by our Lord and 
Savior Jesus Christ, who has brought to us 
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the full knowledge of God and of eternal 
life,” and it tells us to think of God (it does 
not define God) “as the One Eternal Spirit, 
Creator and Sustainer of all things; He is 
love, boundless in wisdom and power, perfect 
in holiness and justice, in mercy and truth.” 
The incarnate Christ is the one supreme 
thought and He the Savior for “ us,” the first 
person, not the third. So on through the 
various statements of sin, repentance, the 
atonement, sanctification and eternal life, the 
need of the sinner and the infinite grace of 
God supplyivg that need, are uppermost. The 
same characteristic is seen in the definition 
of the Church and its sacraments, and in the 
broad conception of the kingdom of God, as 
made manifest in an inset in regard to the 
second clause of the Lord’s Prayer, not given 
in the copy we have, but referred to by Mi. 
Hughes. ‘“ When we pray, Thy kingdom 
come, we pray that the Gospel may spread 
and prevail in all the world, till the power 
of evil is overthrown and Jesus reigns in 
every heart and governs every relation of 
human life.” 

Just what will be the reception of this 
catechism it is impossible to say: It is to be 
noted that it represents no authoritative 
body. It is purely individual and carries 
with it merely what weight is inherent to its 
own value, supported by the character of the 
men who framed it. We trust that it will 
have wide acceptance, not as a complete 
creed, but as a practical statement of Chris- 
tian faith. Adapted, as it is by the number 
of its questions, to review during a single 
year, we can think of no one thing that 
would bring the diverse branches of the 
Church nearer to each other than for all to 
join in its repetition throughout the year. 
After this has been done a few times we can: 
not but think that the omitted sections would 
appear, not unimportant in themselves, but 
of far less moment than these essentials. 
We notice that some of our contemporaries 
in commenting upon it seem to fear to in- 
dorse it lest they should be considered 
recreant to some particular phase that they 
represent. We believé, however, that if all 
will do as the committee desire, hold their 
criticism in abeyance, they will find them- 
selves joining hands in its acceptance more 
and more heartily. It is a step, a long step, 
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toward greater Christian union, more com- 
plete Christian fellowship. 





THE CANTEEN ABOLISHED. 


THE Canteen has gone. It has been a long 
fight and a hard fight, and the final victory 
has been won so quietly and with such littie 
opposition that many will scarcely realize 
its significance. No great bill was needed, 
no outward marshaling of forces, simply a 
short amendment to the Army bill forbidding 
the detailing of any officer or private or the 
permission to any other person to sell intox- 
icating drinks, as bartenders or otherwise, 
in any post, exchange or canteen in any en- 
campment or fort on any premises used for 
military purposes by the United States. 

This little amendment, however, repre- 
sented the result of a great deal of work and 
furnishes an excellent illustration of the way 
in which various reforms must be effected 
through national legislation. Such reforms 
seldom originate spontaneously in Congress 
itself. It is only by thorough organization 
and concerted effort that public opinion can 
be focused on some moral evil and the at- 
tention of Congress called to it. 

In this case the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union was prompt to recognize the 
evils of liquor selling in the army under au- 
thorization and in fact under the patronage 
of the Government. While permission to sell 
beer might seem comparatively innocent, as 
a matter of fact stronger drinks were always 
smuggled or sold under this permission, and 
in some cases soldiers who were temperance 
men and members of Christian churches 
were detailed to sell liquor in these Govern- 
ment bar-rooms. The Reform Bureau at 
Washington under the energetic direction of 
the Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts also took up the 
matter and organized a campaign for the de- 
velopment of public opinion in different parts 
of the country against the practice. For the 
last two years Congress has been flooded by 
petitions on the subject as the result of this 
effort. The question was considered by the 
House Committee on the Alcoholic Liquor 
Traffic, and the Ellis bill, which prohibits the 
sale of intoxicating liquors on any reserva- 
tion or in.any building under the control of 
the United States Government, was unani- 
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mously reported by the committee. It was 
evident, however, that, taking its place on 
the regular calendar, this bill would not be 
considered at the present session. 

The advantage of having some one on the 
ground to watch the opportunity to get a re- 
form into the side door when it cannot come 
through the front was seen in this case. Mr. 
Crafts saw his chance to frame an amend- 
ment, to be introduced in the bill for the re- 
organization of the army. It was perfectly 
germane to the bill and could_not be ruled 
out on a point of order. 

The opinions of leading officers in the army 
are some of them very pronounced. These 
were gathered and presented a body of evi- 
dence against the practice of selling liquor 
in the army which the House could not ig- 
nore. Generals Shafter and Joe Wheeler 
were positive on the temperance side. Gen. 
O. O. Howard always has been. Extracts 
from the press were placed in evidence. The 
experience of General Kitchener’s army in 
the Sudan was adduced. The increasing 
conviction on the part of employers in many 
lines of business had its share of weight. 
As a result only two brief speeches were 
needed to explain its character, and the 
amendment passed with but the slightest op- 
position. Twenty minutes of work in the 
House, but many months of hard work all 
over the country. 

The army is thus placed on a par with the 
navy, where furnishing of intoxicating 
liquors to the men has been for some time 
forbidden. For so much we are thankful, 
but this should be but an introduction to the 
next step. The soldier and sailor cannot 
now get liquor within their own quarters. 
Outside of these quarters, however, the sa- 
loon still flourishes. It has not, indeed, the 
tremendous power it has had in the past, but 
it is far too strong. The next step should be 
the abolition of saloons in the vicinity of 
camps or navy yards, just as now we are 
committed to a similar policy in regard to 
public schools. Not long ago a regiment 
marched up the streets of this city on its 
way to its armory for disbandment. One 
who saw the line affirmed that a very large 
proportion of the men were evidently under 
the influence of liquor. It was a sad sight. 
It was more than that, it was a disgrace to 
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the State. Much has been done, more than 
many realize. As we have already noted, 
liquor selling is not the power in political life 
that it has been. But it is still a power, and 
the only method of overcoming it is by wise, 
unintermittent effort. Each victory makes 


the next achievement easier. 





THE Peace Treaty has been ratified, 
and there were three votes to spare. It ap- 
pears that on Saturday last the required 
two-thirds majority could not have been 
obtained, but the news of Aguinaldo’s at- 
tack upon the American army at Manila 
brought over to the right side the votes of 
several who had been wavering. That news 
ought to have made the vote for ratification 
unanimous. The questions of future policy 
in which a majority of the opponents of 
ratification were deeply interested can be 
settled hereafter. The immediate duty of 
the United States is to establish its authority 
in the Philippines. 





WRITING a month before he was appointed 
a member of the Commission which is now 
on its way to the Philippines, Prof. Dean C. 
Worcester said: 


“Unless we are willing to pay our Philippine 
officials enough to command the services of able 
men, and unless we apply civil-service rules to 
the filling of every place of importance, and 
keep men who have taken pains to fit themselves 
for their duties in office, we can look for very 
serious trouble, and it will be deserved. It is 
my own belief that no intra-tropical people offers 
brighter hope for the future than the Philippine 
natives; and if trouble arises in our dealings 
with them, I believe there is far more likelihood 
that it will be the result of our own maladminis- 
tration than that it will come from inherent and 
objectionable peculiarities of their character.” 
He did not have in mind, of course, such 
trouble as has now been caused by the hos- 
tility of Aguinaldo’s army. His remarks 
about the enforcement of civil-service rules 
will be applicable to the situation after the 
opposition of Aguinaldo shall have been 
overcome, and they are not inapplicable even 
now. They are strictly in accord with the 
warning of Senator Frye about the exercise 
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of great care in the selection of civil officers 
for service on the islands, and they set forth 
a principle of great importance which should 
be observed by the Government not only in 
the Philippines, but also in Singapore, New 
Orleans and other parts of the world. 





Ex-SENATOR EDMUNDS, whose connection 
with the preparation and enactment of laws 
for the suppression of polygamy in Utah 
some years ago has given him a thorough 
knowledge of the legal and constitutional 
principles involved in the Roberts case, says 
that the House has no constitutional power 
to prevent Roberts from taking his seat be- 
cause he is now a polygamist in practice. 
But he points out that after he shall have 
taken his seat the House may lawfully expel 
him by a two-thirds vote. He also remarks 
that if the House, having ascertained that 
Roberts is an “ open, practical and persistent 
polygamist,” does not expel him, it will, by 
its failure to do so, give its acquiescent ap- 
proval of his conduct and of the action of 
the people who elected him, and that “ hence- 
forth it will be justly considered that the 
House has no disposition to interfere with 
the practice of polygamy in Utah.” ,These 
opinions of so eminent an authority deserve 
the attention of the next House of Represent 
atives. There should be an official inquiry 
to ascertain the facts, and if it shall appear 
that Roberts is an “open, practical and per- 
sistent polygamist,’ the House should 


»>promptly expel him, and thus give notice 


that-any other elected Representative having 
similar disqualifications will be treated in 
the same way. 





THE proceedings in connection with the 
election of a Senator in California have been 
marked by disgraceful disclosures as to the 
methods of one of the candidates, Ulysses 8. 
Grant, Jr. A committee was appointed to 
investigate charges against Howard HE. 
Wright, Speaker of the Assembly. One Mil- 
ton J. Green testified that he was the man- 
ager of Mr. Grant’s canvass and that Grant 
had authorized him to expend money for 
him. He had used money in many Assembly 
and Senatorial districts, assisting candidates 
for the Legislature. Grant himself testified 
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that he had given as much as $20,000 to 
Green, who was to use it in support of his 
candidacy. It was shown that certain sums 
had been received from Green during the 
State campaign by men who are now memn- 
bers of the Legislature. The committee re- 
ported that Speaker Wright had received 
from Grant, through the agency of Green, 
$900 as a gift and $750 as a loan; that Grant 
had spent more than $20,000 to secure the 
election of Republican candidates; and that 
no one of the other candidates for the Sen- 
atorship had expended money to promote 
‘his interests. Two days later Speaker 
Wright resigned. It is a pity that the candi- 
date whose plan of campaign was the sub- 
ject of the committee’s investigation did not 
change his name before he began his can- 
vass. 





In our issue of January 5th, in the article 
on the Unpublished Correspondence Between 
Whittier and John Bright, there is a refer- 
ence in one of the letters to Whittier’s friend, 
Dr. Williams. This is interpreted to mean 
Dr. Channing M. Williams, the missionary 
bishop of the Protestaut Episcopal Church 
in China. We learn from Dr. Henry Blod- 
gett, supported by Prof. F. Wells Williams 
of New Haven, that the reference is uu- 
doubtedly to the Hon. S. Wells Williams, 
LL.D., the well-known missionary and diplo- 
mat and author of “The Middle Kingdom.” 
Bishop Wiliiams went to China in 1856, and 
in 1859 removed to Japan, where he re- 
mained until 1866. He then returned to this 
country and was created Bishop of China 
and Japan. Colonel Gordon arrived in 
China in 1860, and his military service for 
the Chinese Government in the Taiping re- 
bellion was in 1863-4. During all this time 
Dr. S. Wells Williams was well acquainted 
with him and a very high estimate of Col- 
onel Gordon’s character will be found in 
“The Middle Kingdom,” Vol. II, pp. 610- 
620. Dr. S. Wells Williams’ acquaintance 
with Whittier was most intimate during the 
summer of 1883, when both were at Holder- 
ness, N. H., and had frequent and long talks 
over matters in which both were interested. 
As it was in 1884 that General Gordon was 
so prominently before the public it would be 
most natural for Whittier to refer to the 
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chats of the preceding summer. It seems 
certain, therefore, that Whittier’s reference 
was to Dr. 8S. Wells Williams rather than to 
Bishop Channing M. Williams. 





A WRITER in a recent issue of The Ameri- 
can Federationist says that of the 22,000,000 
people in the United States who are engaged 
in gainful occupations, only about 1,000,000 
are members of labor organizations. Of this 
million, 60 per cent. are in the American 
Federation of Labor, which is an affiliation 
(and not an amalgamation) of most of the 
national trades unions; more than 10 per 
cent. are in the railroad brotherhoods, and 
about 10 per cent. are in the local ‘builders’ 
organizations; while the remaining 20 per 
cent. are members of certain unfederated 
bodies and the Knights of Labor. The 
Knights are now numerically insignificant, 
the strength of the labor movement having 
gone over mostly to the American Federa- 
tion. Of the 22,000,000 people engaged in 
gainful occupations 4,000,000 are women, 7,- 
000,000 farmers, professional men, bankers 
or merchants, 2,000,000 unskilled laborers, 
2,000,006 agricultural laborers and 2,000,000 
servants. Of the 5,000,000 remaining, about 
500,000 are employers and at least 2,000,000 
live in country towns and sparsely settled 
districts. Hence 2,500,000 remain who are 
capable of being organized. The steady pur- 
pose of the trades unions is to organize them. 
The number of the members of unions as 
compared with the total population is very 
small, yet the economical and ethical effect 
of trades unionism is quite important, and 
in many respects for the public good. Social 
and economic reforms of much value have 
originated in the unions. A majority of these 
organizations are also mutual benefit soci- 
eties, and in this country from $3,000,000 to 
$4,000,000 are spent yearly by them for hos- 
pitals, old age pensions, insurance, ete. 





GEN. GEORGE SEARS GREENE, who died at 
Morristown, N. J., on Sunday, January 29th, 
was the veteran hero of the United States 
army. Born May 6th, 1801, he was almost 
ninety-eight years old. Until recently he 
walked the street erect, with flashing eye and 
commanding form, an example of strength 
and vigor to younger men. He was graduated 
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at West Point, the second in his class, in 
1823. Going later into civil engineering he 
was appointed Croton Engineer in 1857. Re- 
suming his sword at the outbreak of the 
war, he did good service at Antietam. At 
Gettysburg his defense of Culp’s Hill had 
a distinct effect on the issue of the battle and 
entitles him to be ranked among the herocs 
of that great combat. At Wauhatchie he was 
shot straight through the bones of both 
cheeks and disabled from duty for nearly 
two years. In 1865 he was with Sherman 
at Kingston, Goldsboro and elsewhere, in 
North Carolina. At the close of the war he 
resumed charge of the Croton water works. 
In life and character he was the ideal man 
of gentleness and strength. A Christian in 
faith as well as in life, he met his end peace- 
fully and with a good hope. His funeral 
was attended on Tuesday by a large con- 
course of friends, citizens and the old hero’s 
companions in arms. 





THE estimated revenue of Cuba for the 
fiscal year 1898 was in round numbers $26,- 
500,000, of which $14,700,000 was derived 
from customs and $6,000,000 from internal 
taxes. The expenses consumed all of this, 
but in these were included $10,500,000 for 
interest on and funding of the debt, $2,000,000 
for pensions and the retired list, and $7,000,- 
000 for the military and naval forces. The 
Evacuation Commission reported that after 
the departure of the Spaniards the annual ex- 
penditures would be reduced by $20,500,000, 


owing to the removal of the items just men- 


tioned, with a few other smaller ones. This 
would be a fall from $26,500,000 to $6,000,- 
000. These figures show how great has been 
the burden of taxation under Spanish rule. 
The cost of good government may not be 
more than one-fourth of the cost of govern- 
ment that was oppressive and corrupt, and a 
large reduction of taxes will stimulate the 
revival and development of industries. 





....The United States needs a telegraph 
cable from San Francisco to the Philippines 
by way of Honolulu. The need is greater now 
than it was two weeks ago. The ship 
“ Ranger,” now at Mare Island, has been or- 
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dered to make deep-sea soundings between 
Honolulu and Guam, and between Guam 
and Manila, for the location of a cable 
route. The Government does not intend to 
do this work, we suppose, for a private cor- 
poration. The cable bills now pending in 
Congress, however, provide that such a cor- 
poration shall be subsidized by the Govern- 
ment. Possibly the Navy Department fore- 
sees that the Government itself will put 
down this cable. It should be laid without 
delay, and the United States should own it. 


....A short sighted trade journal regards 
the growth of our exports of manufactures 
with apprehension and foresees changes in 
public sentiment which will “ hurt certain 
domesticinterests.” It solemnly expresses the 
opinion that “the American market is 
worth more to us than all the other markets 
in the world.” But if an industry can re- 
tain the American market and at the same 
time sell large quantities of its goods abroad, 
are not its employees benefited, and does not 
the country gain something by these foreign 
sales? This is what the wheat growers have 
been doing and what the iron and steel man- 
ufacturers are beginning to do. 


....What will our Government do with 
the Porto Rico telegraph system after a ter- 
ritorial government shall have been set up 
in the island ? It owns the wires now, and 
carries on the service through the agency of 
the Signal Corps. Will it sell the whole 
plant to the highest bidder, or will it decide 
to hold on and make this the first step 
toward national ownership of the telegraph ? 
This is a most inviting opportunity to begin 
the work of adding the telegraph to the pos- 
tal service, and the Government should take 
advantage of it. 


....If Inspector-General Breckinridge was 
ordered to Cuba. because he had been too 
active in pursuing the inquiry about the beef 
supply, there is disappointment for some 
one in the report of his work in Havana. 
He has found bad canned beef there, in the 
rations originally provided for the use of the 
army in Porto Rico and recently. given to 
Cubans who are destitute. And in Cuba, as 
well as in Washington, the Commissary De- 
partment angrily protests against the “ in- 
terference ” which brings such facts to light. 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


A NEW CATECHISM., 


For two years a committee representing 
the different bodies of the Evangelical Free 
Churches of England have been engaged in 
the preparation of a catechism or statement 
of faith as held by those bodies. The result 
we are glad to give below, as printed in full 
in The Sun, of this city. The committee con- 
sisted of five representatives of the Congre- 
gationalists, five of the Wesleyan Metho- 
dists, three of the Baptists, two of the Prim- 
itive Methodists, two of the Presbyterians, 
one of the Methodist New Connection, one of 
the Bible Christians, and one. of the United 
Methodist Free Church. The adoption was 
unanimous, and it may therefore be held 
fairly to represent the belief of those 
Churches. Not that it includes everything 
that they believe, but it does not include any- 
thing they do not believe. It has met, as was 
natural, with a varied acceptance, but on 
the whole it is looked upon as reasonably 
complete. 


CATECHISM. 


1. Question.— What is the Christian religion? 

Answer.—It is the religion founded by our 
Lord and Savior Jesus Christ, Who has brought 
to us the full knowledge of God and of Eternal 
Life. : 

2. Q.—How must we think of God? 

A.—God is the one Eternal Spirit, Creator 
and Sustainer of all things; He is Love, bound- 
less in wisdom and power, perfect in holiness 
and justice, in mercy and truth. 

3. Q.—By what name has Jesus taught us to 
call God? 

A.— Our Father in Heaven. 

4. Q.—What do we learn from this name of 
Father? 

A.—We Iearn that God made us in His own 
image, that He cares for us by His wise provi- 
dence, and that He loves us far better than any 
earthly parent can. 

5. Q.—What does Jesus say about Himself? 

A.—That He is the Son of God, Whom the 
Father in His great love sent into the world to 
be our Savior from sin. 

6. Q.—What is sin? 

A.—Sin is any thought or feeling, word or act, 


which either is contrary to God’s holy law, or 
falls short of what it requires. 

7. Q.—Say in brief what God’s law requires. 

A.—That we should love God with our whole 
heart, and our neighbor as ourselves. 

8. Q.—Are we able of ourselves to do this? 

A.—No; for, altho man was made inno- 
cent at the first, yet he fell into disobedience, 
and since then no one has been able, in his own 
strength, to keep God’s law. 

9. Q.—What are the consequences of sin? 

A.—Sin separates man from God, corrupts his 
nature, exposes him to manifold pains and 
griefs, and, unless he repents, must issue in 
death eternal. 

10. Q--—Can we deliver ourselves from sin 
and its consequences? 

A.—By no means; for we are unable either 
to cleanse our own hearts or to make amends 
for our offenses. 

11. Q.—How did the Son of God save His 
people from their sins? 

A.—For our salvation He came down from 
Heaven, and was incarnate by the Holy Ghost 
of the Virgin Mary, and was made man, and 
was crucified also for us under Pontius Pilate. 
He suffered and was buried, and the third day 
He rose again according to the Scriptures, and 
ascended into Heaven, and sitteth on the right 
band of the Father. 

12. Q.—What benefit have we from the Son 
of God becoming Man? 

A.—We have a Mediator between God and 
men; one who as God reveals to us what God 
is; and, as perfect Man, represents our race 
before God. 

13. Q.—-What further benefits have we from 
our Lord’s life on earth? 

A.—We have in Him a brother man who is 
touched with the feeling of our infirmities, as 
well as perfect example of what we ought to 
be. 

14. Q.—What did He accomplish for us by 
His death on the Cross? 

A.—By offering Himself a sacrifice without 
blemish unto God, He fulfilled the requirements 
of Divine Holiness, atoned for all our sins, and 
broke the power of sin. 

15. Q.—-What does the Resurrection of Jesus 
teach us? 

A.—It assures us that He has finished the 
work of our redemption; that the dominion of 
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death is ended; and that, because He lives, we 
shall live also. 

16. Q.—What do we learn from His ascension 
into Heaven? 

A.—That we have in Him an Advocate with 
the Father, Who ever liveth to make interces- 
sion for us. 

17. Q.—What do we learn from His session at 
the right hand of God? 

A.—That He is exalted as our Head and 
King, to Whom has been given all authority in 
Heaven and on earth. 

18. Q.—-How does Jesus Christ still carry on 
His work of salvation? 

A.—By the third person in the blessed Trin- 
ity, the Holy Spirit, Who was sent forth at 
Pentecost. 

19. Q.—What is the mystery of the blessed 
Trinity? 

A.—That the Father, the Son and the Holy 
Spirit, into Whose Name we are baptized, are 
one God. 

20. Q.—-What must we do in order to be 
saved? 

A.—We must repent of our sin and believe 
on the Lord Jesus Christ. 

21. Q.—What is it to repent? 

A.—He who truly repents of his sin not only 
confesses it with shame and sorrow, but above 
all he turns from it to God with sincere desire 
to be forgiven and steadfast purpose to sin no 
more. 

22. Q.—What is it to believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ? 

A.—It means that we rely on Him as our 
Teacher, Savior and Lord, putting our whole 
trust in the grace of God through Him. 

23. Q.—How are we enabled to repent and 
believe? 

A.—By the secret power of the Holy Spirit 
working graciously in our hearts, and using for 
this end providential discipline and the message 
of the Gospel. 

24. Q.--What benefits do we receive when we 
repent and believe? 

A.—Being united to Christ by faith, our sins 
are freely forgiven for His sake; our hearts are 
renewed, and we become children of God and 
joint heirs with Christ. 

25. Q.—In what way are we to show our- 
selves thankful for such great benefits? 

A.—By striving to follow the example of 
Jesus in doing and bearing the will of our 
Heavenly Father. 

26. Q.—Where do we find God’s will briefly 
expressed ? 

A.—In the Decalogue or Law of the Ten 
Commandments, as explained by Jesus Christ. 
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27. Q.—Repeat the Ten Commandments. 

A.— (Repetition of the Commandments. ) 

28. Q.—How has our Lord taught us to un- 
derstand this Law? 

A.—He taught that the Law reaches to the 
desires, motives and intentions of the heart, so 
that we cannot keep it unless we love God with 
our whole heart and our neighbor as ourselves. 

29. Q—What special means has God pro- 
vided to assist us in living a life of obedience? 

A.—His Word, Prayer, the Sacraments, and 
the Fellowship of the Church. 

30. Q.—Where do we find God’s Word writ- 
ten? 

A—In the Holy Bible, which is the inspired 
record of God’s revelation given to be our rule 
of faith and duty. 

31. Q.— What is Prayer? 

A.—In prayer we commune with our Father 
in Heaven, confess our sins, give Him thanks for 
all His benefits, and ask, in the name of Jesus, 
for such things as he has promised. 

32. Q.—-Repeat the Lora’s Prayer. 

A.—(Repetition of the Prayer.) 

33. Q.—What is the Holy Catholic Church? 

A.—lIt is that Holy Society of believers in 
Christ Jesus which He founded, of which He is 
the only Head, and in which He dwells by His 
Spirit; so that, though made up of many com- 
munions, organized in various modes, and scat- 
tered throughout the world, it is yet One in 
Him. 

84. Q.—For what ends did our Lord found 
His Church? 

A.—He united His people into this visible 
brotherhood for the worship of God and the 
ninistry of the Word and the Sacraments; for 
mutual edification, the administration of dis- 
cipline, and the advancement of His Kingdom. 

35. Q.—What is the essential mark of a true 
branch of the Catholic Church? 

A.—The essential mark of a true branch of 
the Catholic Church is the presence of Christ 
through His indwelling Spirit, manifested in 
holy life and fellowship. 

36. Q.—What is a Free Church? 

A.—A Church which acknowledges none but 
Jesus Christ as Head, and, therefore, exercises 
its right to interpret and administer His laws 
without restraint or control by the State. 

387. Q.--What is the duty of the Church to 
the State? 

A.—To observe all the laws of the State un- 
less contrary to the teaching of Christ; to make 
intercession for the people, and particularly for 
those in authority; to teach both rulers and 
subjects the eternal principles of righteousness, 
and to imbue the nation with the spirit of 
Christ. 
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38. Q.—What is the duty of the State to the 
Church? ; 

A.—To protect all branches of the Church 
and their individual members in ‘the enjoyment 
of liberty to worship God, and in efforts to pro- 
mote the religion of Christ, which do not inter- 
fere with the civil rights of others. 

89. Q.—What is a Christian minister? 

A.—A Christian minister is one who is called 
of God and the Church to be a teacher of the 
Word and a pastor of the flock of Christ. 

40. Q.—-How may the validity of such a min- 
ister be proved? 

A.—The decisive proof of a valid ministry is 
the sanction of the Divine Head of the Church, 
manifested in the conversion of sinners and the 
edification of the Body of Christ. 

41. Q.—What are the Sacraments of the 
Church? 

A.—Sacred rites instituted by our Lord Jesus 
to make more plain by visible signs the inward 
benefits of the Gospel, to assure us of His prom- 
ised grace, and, when rightly used, to become a 
means to convey it to our hearts. 

42. Q.—How many Sacraments are there? 

A.—Two only: Baptism and the Lord’s Sup- 
per. 

43. Q.—What is the visible sign in the sacra- 
ment of Baptism? 

A.—Water: wherein the person is baptized 
into the name of the Father and of the Son and 
of the Holy Spirit. 

44. Q.—What inward benefits does this sig- 
nify? 

A.—The washing away of sin and the new 
hirth wrought by the Holy Spirit in all who 
repent and believe. 

45. Q.—What are the outward signs in the 
Lord’s Supper? 

A.—Bread and wine: which the Lord has 
commanded to be given and received for a per- 
petual memorial of His death. 

46. Q.— What is signified by the Bread and 
Wine? 

A.—By the Bread is signified the Body of our 
Lord Jesus Christ in which He lived and died; 
by the Wine is signified His blood, shed once 
for all upon the Cross for the remission of sins. 

47. Q—What do they receive who in peni- 
tence and faith partake of this sacrament? 

A.—They feed spiritually upon Christ as the 
nourishment of the soul, by which they are 
Strengthened and refreshed for the duties and 
trials of life. 

48. Q.—Why do Christians partake in com- 
mon of the Lord’s Supper? 

A.—To show their oneness in Christ, to con- 
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fess openly their faith in Him, and to give one 
another a pledge of brotherly love. 

49, Q.—-What is a Christian’s chief comfort 
in this life? 

A.—That in Christ he belongs to God, Who 
makes all things work together for good to them 
that love Him. 

50. Q.—What hope have we in the prospect 
of death? 

A—We are well assured that all who fall 
asleep in Christ are with Him in rest and peace; 
and that even as He rose from the dead, so shall 
we also rise and be clothed with glorified bodies. 

51. Q—What has Jesus told us of His Sec- 
ond Advent? 

A.—That at a time known only to God He 
shall appear again with power, to be glorified 
in His saints and to be the Judge of all man- 
kind; and that for His appearing we should 
be always ready. 

52. Q.—-What is the Christian’s hope concern- 
ing the future state? 

A.—We look for the life everlasting, wherein 
all who are saved through Christ shall see God 
and inherit the kingdom prepared for them 
from the foundation of the world. 





...-Almost. simultaneously with the ap- 
pearance of the new Church Catechism, one 
of the most prominent members of the com- 
mittee in its preparation has died suddenly, 
Dr. Charles A. Berry, of the Congregational 
Chureh. Dr. Berry is well known in this 
country. After Mr. Beecher’s death he was 
called to the pastorate of Plymouth Church 
in Brooklyn, but declined, feeling that the 
demands upon him in England were pre- 
eminent. He was one of the strongest of 
that body and has exercised a considerable 
influence in denominational affairs. He had 
been ill recently, but had apparently recov- 
ered, and the fatal attack was very sudden. 

...-Dr. Fairbairn’s lectures in India in 
the Haskell course are meeting with con- 
stant approval. Wherever he has gone he 
has had a cordial reception and his ad- 
dresses appear to have exerted a great influ- 
ence. The attendance in Calcutta was 
much larger than it was two years ago, the 
Young Men’s Christian Association hall, 
with its seating capacity of about 1,500, be- 
ing crowded. In giving his impressions of 
the situation Dr. Fairbairn emphasized the 
ignorance of the priesthood as one of the 
things that had impressed him most, and he 
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urged that reform is impossible except as 
religion remains in the hands of men who 
can interpret its thought. The lecture 
course closes in Madras during the present 
week, Dr. Fairbairn having visited Lahore, 
Allahabad and a number of other of the 
more important cities. 


....The clergy of this city have lost one 
of their best-known members in the death 
of Dr. Charles S. Robinson. Dr. Robinson 
was born in Bennington, Vt., in 1829, grad- 
uated at Williams College in 1849, studied at 
Union and Princeton Theological Seminaries, 
and has since been prominent in the Presby- 
terian Church. For some years he was in 
Paris organizing the American chapel into 
a church, and left its pastorate only when 
the city was besieged by the Gefman army. 
Since his return he has been connected with 
different churches, but he has been most 
widely known through his services to the 
cause of church music. While in Brooklyn 
he compiled “ The Songs of the Church ” for 
his own congregation. This had a rapid 
sale and was followed by “Songs for the 
Sanctuary ” in 1875; that again by “ Spirit- 
ual Songs,” in 1878; “ Laudes Domini,” in 
1882; “ New Laudes Domini,” in 1892, and a 
Sunday school Laudes Domini more recently. 
While Dr. Robinson was not an accom- 
plished musician he had a goodear for mel- 
ody and had a peculiar skill in the selection 
of hymns and music. Probably no hymnol- 
ogist of the country has had so great a suc- 
cess or has rendered such service to praise 
in church worship. For some time Dr. Rob- 
inson had been ‘poorly and it was known that 
he probably would not live long, and for the 
past week death has been expected almost 
daily. The funeral was held at his old home 
in Bennington, Vt. 


....The twenty-fifth anniversary of Prof. 
Charles Augustus Briggs’ inauguration in 
Union Theological Seminary was celebrated 
Friday evening, January 27th, at the Semi- 
nary, with enthusiasm and in a manner 
which must have been gratifying to the pro- 
fessor and to his friends .as well as to the 
friends of the Seminary. The ladies and 
gentlemen present made a distinguished and 
brilliant assembly, which was called to order 
by Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall, President of 
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the Seminary, in a brief but highly appropri- 
ate address. Letters, or extracts of letters, 
from distinguished persons who were not 
able to be present were read by Prof. Francis 
Brown, who also spoke in behalf of the 
Faculty. The congratulatory address by 
Dr. Hastings was the feature of the pro- 
ceedings. It opened by alluding to the fact 
that the day was the anniversaty of the 
death of the great scholar and Palestinian 
explorer, Dr. Charles Robinson, whose suc- 
cessor Dr. Briggs was until he was trans- 
ferred to the new Charles Robinson Profess- 
orship of Biblical Theology, which he now 
holds. His address was full of neat points, 
happily put and greatly enjoyed. He was 
followed by Mr. John Crosby Brown, who, 
in behalf of the trustees, presented Dr. 
Briggs with a rich and elegant watch to 
mark the “many years” which he hoped 
would be granted to him, and to Mrs. Briggs 
a silver service of great beauty, to all of 
which Dr. Briggs replied with much feeling. 
The evening closed with a collation. [We re- 
gret that this note was omitted in our last 
issue. ] 

....The Franco-American Committee is an 
organization in this city to raise funds to aid 
the Protestant churches of France in their 
efforts to reach the scattered communities in 
that country, where there is a demand for 
a pure Gospel, and to organize them into 
churches. Seeds of the old Huguenot faith 
have lain dormant in many neighborhoods 
where once were vigorous churches and un- 
der Protestant preaching have sprung into 
life. Christian congregations have been 
gathered and churches organized on these 
ancient foundations, but the Protestants in 
France are unable to meet the opportunities 
for this evangelization, and hence have 
sought help from other countries. The work 
differs from the McAll Mission in that it 
works exclusively through the French 
churches and in the small rural communities, 
and is largely a work of rehabilitation, while 
the McAll Mission is independent of the 
churches and aims chiefly to reach the work- 
ing classes of the larger cities and towns. 
Different representatives of the French 
churches have at times been in this country, 
and recently a young pastor, the Rev. J. BH. 
Knatz, who belongs to one of the old Hugue- 
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not families of Alsace, is a graduate of the 
universities of France and Geneva, and last 
of the University of Montauban. He is well 
known as a lecturer, and has'a good income 
from that source, but devotes most of his 
time to this work of evangelization. He met 
with a number of friends at the house of Mr. 
James Stokes in this city, where addresses 
were made by Messrs. Stokes and William 
E. Dodge, Dr. Thomas C. Hall and Mrs. H. 
KF’. Loomis, president of the Young Woman’s 
Auxiliary. Mr. Knatz gave some striking in- 
stances of the success of the evangelizing 
work and presented the cause of the 
churches very effectively. 

....Dr. Henry Van Dyke is to remain in 
New York City as pastor of the Brick 
Church. The announcement was made on 
Sunday afternoon as a sequel to an an- 
nouncement in the morning that he should 
accept the professorship of literature in 
Johns Hopkins University. For some time 
it has been understood by those who were 
well informed in regard to his feelings that 
he had decided to accept the professorship. 
The session of the church had made every 
effort to secure the reversal of this decision 
but had failed, and in accordance with his 
purpose Dr. Van Dyke read a letter announc- 
ing his decision at the morning service. Then 
a meeting of the congregation was called and 
a large number went into the lecture-room. 
There the letter of the session was read, in 
which they expressed their unwillingness to 
comply with Dr. Van Dyke’s request for ap- 
plication to the presbytery for release from 
his pastoral relations. Also a set of resolu- 
tions was presented for the consideration of 
the meeting. In these the church and con- 
gregation unanimousiy and fully approved 
the action of the session, indorsed its expres- 
sion of affection and ratified its pledges of 
such support and assistance to the pastor as 
might be necessary to relieve him from the 
undue strain of so important a position. 
The reading of these resolutions was fol- 
lowed by remarks by a number of members 
of the church, among them Morris K. Jesup. 
Mr. Jesup spoke especially on behalf of those 
who had recently removed their membership 
from the Fifth Avenue Church to the Brick 
Church. He laid particular stress upon the 
present situation of the Presbyterian Church 
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in this city and emphasized very strongly 
what he felt to be Dr. Van Dyke’s duty to 
remain and meet the peculiar difficulties fac- 
ing the denomination. The attitude of those 
present was manifestly in hearty indorse- 
ment of the words spoken, and the resolu- 
tions were adopted not merely without a-dis- 
senting voice but with a positiveness that 
left no room for doubt as to the sentiment. 
As a result Dr. Van Dyke in the afternoon 
read a letter in which, after expressing his 
cordial appreciation of the action of the 
church and his willingness to consider it an 
indication of the will of Providence, he 
promised to remain with the church as its 
pastor. 





MISSIONS. 
INDICATIONS IN JAPAN. 


BY THE REV. S. V. S. PEAKE, 
MISSIONARY OF THE REFORMED CHURCH IN AMERICA, 


EVANGELISTIC work in Japan has been run- 
ning a very even course ever since the beginning 
of the China-Japan war. Public preaching in 
churches, in houses open to the street, or in- 
deed in the open air, has been practically free 
from the annoyance of boisterous shouting or 
other opposition. Everywhere the missionary 
has received courteous treatment, and even the 
common people, almost entirely Buddhist, have 
listened with evident interest. The masses of 
the people have seemed to be agreed that even 
if Christianity be not good, it evidently is not, 
as they had previously thought, bad. However, 
nothing in Japan follows a set course very 
long, and the above conditions cannot be ex- 
pected to last indefinitely, tho it is hard to 
say just when a change will come, in what man- 
ner it will present itself, or how serious a change 
it will be. 

I have recently noticed in the most prominent 
of the newspapers published by foreignersin Japan 
repeated reference tothe resumption by the school 
children of the practice, largely discontinued of 
late years, of applying to foreigners opprobrious 
epithets, and have wondered if it could be the 
precursor, or rather the evidence, of a change 
of sentiment in the whole country. Having oc- 
casion in November to spend a few days in the 
open port of Nagasaki, and seeing notice of some 
lectures by a Buddhist, one of whose objects 
was to urge the rejection of Christianity, I 
attended two nights in succession. From six 
to eight hundred men, representing merchants, 
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students and mechanics, gathered in a large the- 
ater and took a lively interest in the proceed- 
ings. The lecturer represented Shin-shu, the 
most numerous sect of Japanese Buddhists, and 
directed his argument and ridicule against Chris- 
tianity, two modern mongrel cults, Tenrikyo and 
Remmonkyo, and against Nichiren-shu, another 
Buddhist sect. The audience greatly ap- 
preciated his ridicule of: the two mongrel 
cults and the Nichiren-shu. 

The parts of the lectures directed against 
Christianity had, for me, of course, the greatest 
interest. 'The audience caught the points quick- 
ly, and showed plainly how strongly their sym- 
pathies lay with the speaker. The different sub- 
jects were posted back of the stage, and ran 
somewhat as follows: ‘“ Christianity is a kind 
of Ghost-story; Tenrikyo is a Know-nothing; 
The Doctrines of the Nichiren Sect are Dead 
Things; Christianity Works Great Harm to 
Japanese Institutions; The Priests of the Nichi- 
ren Sect Lure their Believers to Hell; Concern- 
ing the Beneficent Influence of Buddhism on 
Society ; The Nichiren Sect Should be Ostra- 
cised,” etc., etc. 

An entire hour was devoted to the considera- 
tion of Christianity as a Ghost-story. Ridicule 
was the weapon, and the speaker, beginning at 
Genesis, gave us man created like a mud doll, 
and Jehovah, the architect of Noah’s ark, a box- 
like craft whose lines would disgrace the ingenu- 
ity of a Japanese schoolboy, He wondered who 
sounded to find the exact depth of water that is 
stated to have covered Mt. Ararat; said that the 
man who wrote Genesis labored under the delu- 
sion that Ararat was the highest mountain in 
the world, wherein again the Japanese schoolboy 
was superior, and after a few other references, 
ended with the oft-quoted verses concerning a 


man set at variance against us father, the © 


daughter against her mother, the daughter-in- 
law against her mother-in-law, etc., wherein he 
claimed Christianity teaches unfiliality. 

The second night he began by likening Chris- 
tianity to the deadly cholera bacillus that must 
not for an instant be allowed to find a lodging 
place. He referred to the doctrine of future 
punishment. Their Highnesses, the Emperor 
and Empress, are not believers, and Christians 
ruthlessly consign them to hell with ordinary 
unbelievers, while Buddhism offers a final way 
of happiness even to those who do not attain 
to the perfection of Buddha in this life. People 
in America cannot estimate the intense feeling 
such words as these produce in Japan. Again, 
some Christians forbid the use of liquor and to- 
bacco, principal sources of revenue, thus agitat- 
ing against the country’s temporal prosperity. 
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Their real object is to play into the hands of 
foreign importers of wine and leaf tobacco. 
Christianity inveighs against the honoring (or 
worshipping) of ancestors, heroes and even the 
Buddha. Christians evade, on religious pre- 
texts, putting up festoons and contributing 
money at the time of popular festivals. This 
wicked religion teaches that there is a duty first 
to God, then to native country. This leads ulti- 
mately to affiliation with a foreign country ir 
ease of war. This would be eminently true in 
the case of members of the Russo-Greek Church. 
History goes to show that evangelization is but 
a first step toward conquest. Once, during a 
sermon, the Emperor’s sacred photograph was 
blown down by a gust of wind. The preacher 
picked it up, and instead of restoring it at once 
to its place of honor, laid it on the desk till his 
sermon was ended. Here, again, were shouts 
of execration from the audience. In the speak- 
er’s mind, Christ was punished simply and solely 
because he was a traitor. All Christians are 
traitors whose object is to found republican in- 
stitutions like those of the United States and 
France. 

Tn the introduction to his lectures the speaker 
referred to the fact that from July, 1899, for- 
eigners may reside freely in any part of the 
country. Merchants will come from Christian 
countries, and missionaries, with both hands full 
of Bibles, will be more than ever a menace to 
our national purity. This, he said, is the reason 
why Buddhist speakers are traveling everywhere 
holding such meetings. Now is the time to pre- 
pare for the dire day when this deadly Christian 
cholera bacillus will be entirely free to carry 
on his ravages. Buddhism is the carbolic acid, 
the antiseptic, with which to combat this. Let 
us awake and exert ourselves to the utmost. 

The foreigners in Japan, to be sure, do not an- 
ticipate any radical changes whatever in the con- 
duct of business, or in methods of evangelization, 
when the new treaties come into effect ; but that 
Buddhism is much exercised over the matter is 
very evident. That agitation will hurt the 
Christian cause no one thinks. 

Later.—Since writing the above, a newspaper 
has come giving us an account of outrages per- 
petrated against Christians of the Russo-Greek 
Church, in a place called Shirakawa. The 
Christians had refused to subscribe toward the 
expenses of a festival in honor of the war-god 
Kashima. This created great umbrage, and later 
four houses were broken into at different times 
and the property wrecked, while one man and 
his wife were brutally beaten and received dan- 
gerous wounds. 


KaGosHIMER. 





FINANCIAL. 


CURRENCY REFORM. 


THE situation in Congress with respect to 
currency reform is quite encouraging, not 
only because of the character of measures 
which have very recently been approved by 
the Rep™blicans of the House, but also for 
the reason that the sentiment in support of 
these «easures is clearly and emphatically 
in favor of the gold standard without any 
befogging qualification about international 
bimetallism. It is well understood that even 
if there were time for the consideration of 
currency legislation at the present session, 
no reform bill could pass the barrier inter- 
posed by the Senate’s silver majority. But 
that majority will disappear after March 4th, 
and it has been practicable for the House 
committees to propose now and bring for- 
ward bills which may serve as a basis for 
legislation during the first session of the 
coming Congress. 

Two bills have already been reported—one 
by the Committee on Coinage and the other 
by the Committee on Banking and Currency. 
These are now on the calendar. It is not ex- 
pected that either of them will be taken up 
and passed by the House before adjourn- 
ment, but the spirit which was shown in the 
action of the committees has also been ex- 
hibited in a Republican caucus, which decid- 
ed, by a vote of 82 to 4, that the subject 
should be carried over from the present 
House to the next one by a committee of 
eleven members who were re-elected in No- 
vember last. This committee will submit 
recommendations to a caucus which will be 
held at the beginning of the next session, 
and it is quite probable that these recom- 
mendations will be generally in accord with 
the two bills recently reported. 

The first of these, known as the Hill bill, 
was prepared by the Coinage Committee 
after the Banking and Currency Committee 
had recalled from the calendar the elaborate 
McCleary bill. The prominent features of it 
are an emphatic affirmation of the gold 
standard and a provision for the gradual re- 


tirement of the greenbacks. It declares that 
“the standard unit of value shall as now be 
the dollar, and shall consist of twenty-five 
and eight-tenths grains of gold, nine-tenths 
fine,” and that “ all obligations of the United 
States for the payment of money, now exist- 
ing or hereafter to be entered into, shall, un- 
less hereafter otherwise expressly stipulated, 
be deemed and held to be payable in gold coin 
of the United States.” Greenbacks once re- 
deemed in gold are not to be paid out again 
except in exchange for gold. They are to be 
canceled, when so redeemed, up to an amount 
equal to the concurrent increase of national 
bank note circulation; if at the end of five 
years any of them shall still be outstanding, 
one-fifth of this quantity is to be canceled 
each year for five years. The retirement of 
the entire issue is thus extended through a 
period of ten.years. Banks are permitted to 
issue circulation up to the par value of the 
bonds deposited by them as security. It is 
estimated that the circulation would thus be 
enlarged by $23,500,000. National banks with 
a capital of only $25,000 may be organized in 
small towns, and for the present tax on cir- 
culation there is substituted a tax of one- 
tenth of 1 per cent. upon the value of a 
bank’s franchise, as measured by the aggre- 
gate amount of its capital, surplus and un- 
divided profits. The bill reported by the 
Banking and Currency Committee, called 
the Brosius bill, contains only three provi- 
sions, which are substantially those of the 
Hill bill relating to the tax, the issue of cir- 
culating notes up to the par value of the de- 
posited bonds, and the establishment of 
banks with only $25,000 capital in small 
towns. 

The Coinage Committee’s bill is a long 
step in the right direction; the Brosius bill Is 
a short one. The first is in accord with the 
approved program of currency reform so far 
as the firm establishment of the standard, 
the sure maintenance of the reserve, and the 
gradual retirement of the greenbacks are 
concerned. But it does not undertake to 
create an elastic supply of circulating notes, 
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to be issued by the banks upon the security 
of commercial assets. As to this part of the 
program there is some difference of opinion, 
and it was desirable that a start should 
be made with a project commanding 
practically the unanimous support of the 
Republican side. The argument which ex- 
cluded the creation of bank circulation 
based upon commercial assets also has some 
force as against the provisions for the retire- 
ment of the greenbacks, but it should be 
noted that these provisions of the Hill bill 
were approved by every member of the 
Coinage Committee. 

The situation is encouraging because of 
the Republican majority’s evident deter- 
mination to so something at the next ses- 
sion; the support of an emphatic declaration 
for the single gold standard; the abandon- 
ment of any meaningless semblance of com- 
promise with what is called bimetallism; 
the growing force of sentiment in favor of 


the retirement of the greenbacks; and the 


disapproval of a policy of delay. The plea 
of Mr. Cannon in the caucus, that nothing 
should be done in the near future because 
the country is prosperous, and that legisla- 
tion should be deferred until after the next 
Presidential election, was opposed earnestly 
by Mr. Payne and other influential mem- 
bers, and appears to have been disapproved 
by a very large majority of those who were 
present. Moreover, the demand for legisla- 
tion distinctly in favor of the gold standard 
is now made by the Republicans of Iowa 
and other Western States in which before 
the November elections there was some in- 
clination to avoid an unmistakable declara- 
tion for gold alone. This change has weight 
in determining the policy of the majority in 
Congress and is one of much importance as 
affecting the public welfare. 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

THE River and Harbor bill, carrying 
appropriations of upward of $30,000,000, 
passed the House last week. As a Govern- 
ment official recently stated, all propositions 
made to Congress are for spending money; 
none for economy. 


....The various copper stocks have re- 
cently been booming, and on the 2d inst. 
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Calumet and Hecla advanced in the Boston 
market twenty-five points, selling at $775 a 
share, the highest figure ever reached by it. 
There are 100,000 shares only of the stock, 
and it has disbursed more money in divi- 
dends than any other mine of any descrip- 
tion in this country. 

....-The United States Treasury held on 
the 31st day of January cash amounting to 
$911,969,026.12. This is certainly a very 
comfortable sum, but it would rapidly dis- 
solve into thin air were it not for the fact 
that large sums are daily pouring into the 
Treasury. The receipts for January from 
internal revenue amounted to $20,982,056, 
and from customs to $17,991,741. 


...- Residents of towns and cities in this 
country who are subject to the din and con- 
stant danger to life and limb from trolley 
cars, will have much pity for the Hgyptians, 
as negotiations have just been closed by the 
Westinghouse Company of this country for 
the equipment of fourteen trolley cars for 
use in the city of Cairo. It seems like sacri- 
lege to thus invade the land of Moses and the 
Pharaohs. 

....A dispatch from Colorado Springs, 
Col., under date of the Ist inst., states that 
speculation in mining stocks is becoming of 
the wildest possible description. Somewhat 
recently a report was received from the 
Cripple Creek district of the discovery of a 
body of gold of exceptionally high value, and 
it seems that based upon this the entire mar- 
ket is being worked as in former times. Peo- 
ple who prefer to keep their money rather 
than lose it would do well to avoid any spec- 
ulative mining operations. 


BANK STOCKS. 
....Sales of Bank Stocks during the past 


Twenty-third Ward.... 


DIVIDENDS. 

Chicago & Alton R. R., $1.75 per share 
quarterly, on preferred:‘and common, payable 
March 1st. 

St. Louis & San Francisco Railway, 1 per 
cent. on second preferred stock, payable 
March 8d. 





INSURANCE. 


THE TALL BUILDING. 


TuE front of the Home Life Building, on 
the upper stories, has been for some weeks 
down, and behind the temporary stages back 
of where the removed front was the interior 
portions of the building are being restored. 
The internal restoration was estimated to 
cost something over $125,000, and the res- 
toration of the front is expected to bring the 
insurance loss to just under $200,000. The 
total insurance on the building was $350,000, 
written for five years for a gross premium of 
$350; this was at the rate of 20 cents annu- 
ally per $1,000, or two-hundredths of one per 
cent. A very unprofitable operation, surely, 
and yet the lowness of the premium does not 
count for very much in that, for if the com- 
panies had collected ten times as much, or if 
they had not received anything, the ratio be- 
tween premium and loss would not be sen- 
sibly affected. A man who loses the papers 
under which he would have inherited a vast 
fortune might as well lose also the bag con- 
taining them—he is not hurt any more. 

But the underwriters had not viewed such 
buildings as involving any risk; one is re- 
ported to have said that any premium is just 
so much profit. It was, therefore—if you 
make the supposition—like finding money, as 
the saying is, to get any premium at all; the 
enviable companies which won in the 
scramble for this particular purse picked up 
obtained $350 to the good. That was all 
there was of it; and yet, by one of those acci- 
dents which are almost impossible to clas- 
sify and measure accurately but still force 
themselves into calculations which have 
left them out, there was something more of 
it. This illustrates again the uncertainties 
of the business and the wide fluctuations 
possible within the fixed bounds of “ aver- 
age;” and yet we wonder what the under- 
writers thought of “ the little rift within the 
lute” in this case, for they could not fail to 
notice it if they ever looked at the building. 
Whoever saw those tiers of unprotected win- 
dows overlooking the Rogers building must 


have seen—even if he were no underwriter 
but only a common man with good eyes and 
the ability to deduce consequence from 
cause—that if the low building were ever 
totally destroyed it would burn the Home 
Building exactly as that building was 
burned. The companies which went on the 
Home policies, therefore, in effect covered’ 
the risk of total destruction of the Rogers 
building. 

This will not happen again in the same 
place, for another skyscraper will in course 
of time rear itself on the corner and will op- 
pose its own light well to that of the Home, 
but there must be other cases of overlook ex- 
posure among down town office buildings. 
The common iron outside shutter is not cer- 
tain to prove a sufficient protection if closed, 
and it is certain that tenants of offices would 
not take the trouble to close and open them, 
nor would the strictest orders avail long to 
make the attendants of the building do so; 
when the fire came it would find the shut- 
ter precaution in a state of neglect. 

Nothing will avail for this purpose short of 
a semi-automatic shutter or screen which 
can be handled without noticeably troubling 
anybody. A contrivance fulfilling the condi- 
tions may be discoverable, but the way to 
discover it is to demand it. Meanwhile all 
combustible material in window frames, 
doors and other fittings should be aban- 
doned; only the contents of buildings should 
be capable of feeding fire. 

Each tall building should be a fortress for 
its own defense, with its own adequate water 
supply and pumping power. It is grotesque 
to squirt little streams from the street which 
cannot rise more than half-way up and from 
their position could not effectively enter the 
building had they pressure enough. It is 
also unreasonable to ask property at large 
to tax itself for an extra water head made 
necessary by these exceptional structures; 
their builders should be required to deal with 
a need of their own creating. 

Erection of these structures having been 
permitted by the lack of foresight and effi- 
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ciency in municipal government, their own- 
ers must be allowed full rights. But for the 
plea of hardship and injustice upon the man 
who claims that his neighbor’s tall pile re- 
quires him to pile up on his own lot in self- 
defense, admission of such a plea would 
make all restriction impossible. Allow the 
misfortune, allow the hardship—still, the 
plea does not command; the public interest 
must prevail, and the belated owner should 
have moved sooner. The evil becomes the 
more gross and grotesque the further it is 
earried. Down-town streets, which were 
never wide, are reduced to mere lanes or 
cafions, where the sun cannot penetrate, the 
show cannot readily- melt, and the air is 
damp and unwholesome. A corner or an 
open square is the only spot where the tall 
building is not largely ruined by its neigh- 
bors after its own kind, and the least which 
should be done is a positive limitation for 
the future to a hight proportionate to the 
width of the street. To this we must inev- 
itably come. This reached, we must wait 
for decay or impairment of rental value to 
deal with the tall plagues which already de- 
face the city. 








Insurance Statements. 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


One of our old, stanch, well-conducted life in- 
surance companies—the Manhattan—presents 
this week its annual statement, which shows 
that the company has had a good year’s busi- 
ness, having increased its assets, surplus, reserve, 
new insurance written, payments to policyhold- 
ers and insurance in force. he Company’s lia- 
bilities amount to $13,985,816.74, and its sur- 
plus to $1,552,909.50, showing it to be a strong 
company. Since its organization the Manhat- 
tan has paid its policyholders over $43,500,000. 
This is an excellent record and the policyholders 
of the Manhattan are to be congratulated upon 
being connected with so good a company. 
Henry B. Stokes is President; J. L. Halsey is 
Vice-President, H. Y. Wemple is Second Vice- 
President, and W. C. Frazee, Secretary. 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SoO- 
CIETY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The thirty-ninth annual statement of the 
Equitable Life, which we print to-day, will at- 
tract very wide attention from every one, 
whether particularly interested in life insurance 
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or otherwise. Bearing in mind that the Society is 
only thirty-nine’ years of age, the fact that its 
total assets amount to $ 369,298.54, is some- 


thing startling, and almost beyond belief. When 
added to this is the fact that its surplus is $57,- 
310,489.27, and still further that it has out- 
standing assurance amounting to pee yal ban 


the wonder grows. The Society paid policy- 
holders during the year $24,030,523 42. As- 
suming that the policies paid brug 8 the sod 
averaged $2,500, it will be seen that 9,608 fam- 
ilies were benefited during the year as benefici- 
aries. It is true beyond a doubt that the Presi- 
dent of the Equitable, Mr. Henry B. Hyde, who 
has been connected with the Society for a great 
many years, has been the moving spirit in plac- . 
ing the Equitable in the very front rank of the 
life insurance companies of the world. Those 
who know him know this to be a fact. Such a 
man always associates with himself as executive 
officers men of the highest rank for the tions 
to be filled, and in addition the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Equitable is composed of men 
whose names are synonymous with the ablest, 
most successful, far-seeing business men of the 
United States. James W. Alexander is Vice- 
President, James H. Hyde, Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, and William Alexander, Secretary. 


WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCD COM- 
PANY. 


The thirty-ninth annual statement of the 
Washington Life Insurance Company, published 
this week, gives the total assets at $15, 
226.21. The oangonr has the excellent record 
of having paid L peacy: olders since its organiza- 
tion $31,921,180.94. It placed new insurance 
during 1898 amounting to $11,036,098. The 
Washington has on its Board of Directors some 
of the best business men and financiers of this 
vicinity. W. A. Brewer, Jr., is President; EB. 
S. French, Vice-President, and Graham H. 
Brewer is Secretary. 


THE NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF LONDON 
AND EDINBURGH. 


The annual statement of the United States 
branch of the North British and Mercantile is an 
excellent one and shows a condition of affairs of 
the highest excellence. The assets on the first 
of.January amounted to $4,348,564.90, and the 
surplus to $2,049,615.71. It will be seen that 
the North British and Mercantile is a very 
strong company and persons desiring fire insur- 
ance should ask for its policies. H. E. Bowers 
is Manager. 


NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


The National Fire began business in 1871. It 
had a very successful year in 1898, increasing 
its re-insurance reserve, its net surplus and to- 
tal assets, the latter now amounting to $4,642,- 
49 Its net surplus over capital and liabili- 
ties is $1,529,707.75 Its capital stock is 
$1,000,000. It is one of the large, influential, 
excellent fire insurance companies and is worthy 
of the attention of all insurers. James Nichols 
is President; G. Richards, Vice-President 
—_ Secretary; B. R. Stillman, Assistant Secre- 
ary. 
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PEBBLES. 


“Do ONLY geese have quills?” ‘ Well, I’ve 
heard of pig-pens.”—Harvard Lampoon. 


--.-.Lhomas B. Reed is probably the only 
anti-imperialist czar on earth.—Rochester Her- 
_ +++ Our bank is sure to fall,” said the cash- 
ier, pocketing all the available assets, “as it is 
rapidly losing its balance.”—Harvard Lampoon. 


-...Harmer: “What are you doing in my 
apple tree?” Thief: “ Excuse me—I just fell 
off a balloon.”—Hachange. 


.... Visitor: “ Why didn’t you light that bon- 
fire that you had ready for the football series? ” 
ei aes “We lost all our matches.”—Yale Rec- 
ord. 


....Hditor: “ Why don’t you finish that obit- 
uary?” Reporter: “It is finished.” Hditor: 
“Tt is, eh? Then how is it I can’t find ‘any- 
where in it that ‘the services were solemn and 
impressive’?”—Roxbury Gazette. 


....Little Hdgar: “ Papa, who was the great- 
est hero of thewar?” Papa: “Captain Bibbleson, 
I guess. His magazine story is three pages 
longer than any of the rest of them have writ- 
ten.”—Chicago News. 


....* Now you are mine for life!” exclaimed 
the happy bridegroom. “The chain has been 
forged.” “I am a victim of an endless chain, 
am I?” replied the bride, joyously.—Detroit 
Free Press. 


....Butcher: “ While I was away, having 
left the store in charge of a servant, a dog came 
into the store and helped himself to a large piece 
of meat.” Rubber: “ \yhat did you do about 
it?”  Butcner: “I told the servant that it 
a not be allowed to a—cur again.”—Cornell 


..--A clerical friend, having read in the 
Times a series of definitions of the word “ liar,” 
supplies one of the word “ lie,” as follows: A 
teacher asked for a good definition of a lie, when 
a boy said: “A lie is an abomination to the 
Lord, and a very present help in time of 
trouble.”—Chattanooga Times. 


....“Oh, my friends, there are some spec- 
tacles that one never forgets!’ said a lecturer, 
after giving a prate description of a terrible 
accident he had witnessed. “I’d like to know 
where they sells ’em,” remarked an old lady in 
the audience, who is always mislaying her 
glasses —Bombay Guardian. 

.-.- William M. Evarts was once going up in 
the elevator at the State Department, which was 
loaded with applicants for the ministerships 
and consulships.. Turning to a friend who ac- 
companied him Mr. Evarts said: “This is the 
largest collection for foreign missions that I 
have seen taken up for some time.”—Argonaut. 


....Little Ethel: “ My sister May loves you 
very dearly, Mr. Softhead.” Mr. Softhead (de- 
lighted) : “* Ah, sweet child! here is ten cents 
for you. Now tell me, dearie ; why do you sa 
that your sister loves me?” ittle Hthel: 
“Why, ’cause when I said the same thing to Mr. 
Blinker and Mr. Dinker they each gave me ten 


cents too.”—Judge. 


| Reet eeay paver came out some time 
ago and said it had found the meanest man in 
the nation.” “Yes.” “It said he lived-in a 
certain section of the State, and a man at once 
got up and said he was the fellow.” “That 
was funny.” “Qh, I don’t know about that. 
He sued the paper and got $500 damages! ”— 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, 


PEBBLES—PUZZLES 









PUZZLES. 


CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE. 


For the best set of answers to this week’s 
puzzles we will send “ Cloud Rifts,” a compila- 
tion of quotations for every day in the year, by 
G. V. Reichel. 

PL 


Het tiltle brids trittew dan peech, 4 
Ot hetri velos no eht fileaess charl ; 

Tub veens tofo depe het nows-threwas peels, 
Nad het reay thah ton nowr ot charm. 


WorpD SQUARE. 
1; A period of time; 2, facility; 3, requests ; 
4, repose. 
RIDDLE. 


I am a period, a body of men, a distance, and 
something to read. I am counted but not made; 
and yet am made in camps; on flat stones; by 
machinery; and in streets and highways men 
make me with bowed heads, bent backs, and 
weary prancings up and down. i 

I am invisible, intangible, and imponderable. 
I am made of no matter, of animal matter, and 
of vegetable matter, and am of a_ brownish 
color, longer and thinner than a loaf of bread 
and weigh about two pounds. 

I have no front, back, top, sides, nor bottom. 
My front is sometimes covered with armor. 
sometimes with trees, and women’s faces, an 
wonders and heathen signs; and my back is 
tattooed with figures and many legends. 

I cannot feel, think, nor speak; yet I have 
shouted in the battle, and thousands think my 
words eloquent, instructive and amusing. 
have no feet, fins nor wings. I fly silently, but 
with exceeding swiftness, and move slowly with 
the sound of tramping feet and the rattle of 
weapons. canget 

y passage is marked by the ringing of bells 
and the flashing of lights; and again, carefully 
wrapped up, I am carried about the streets by 
busy men. The ancients finished me long ago, 


‘some men finish me now every few weeks, and 


the young men of the country every day; and 
I am unfinished still. 

You shall never have to do with me; and 
when you have done with me, you shall be very 
weary; refreshed and brightened by your use 
of me, you shall leave me, only to welcome me 
back as I return again and again, and parting 
with me once, you shall part with me forever. 

w. 
CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 


All of the words described contain the same 


number of letters. When rightly gromeed the 
— letters will spell the name of a popular 


Reading across: 1, A substance used in mak- 
ing paints; 2, a musical instrument; 3, uncer- 
tain; 4, spasmodic pains; 5, to reduce the hight 
of; 6, modestly; 7, a famous weekly; 8, a word 
which rimes with the foregoing; 9, a whim or 
fancy. 

DIAMOND. 


1, In Shakespeare; 2, a Hebrew judge and 
high priest ; 3, to make better; 4, a Shakespear- 
ean character; 5, to supply with moral or men- 
tal qualities; 6, a river; 7, in Shakespeare. 

ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JANUARY 26TH. 

A Square or Squares.—I. 1, Heart; 2, eider; 
3, ye 4, Regan; 5. Trend. II. 1, Trend, 2, 
ruler ; 3, Elope: 4, Nepos; 5, dress. III. 1, Trend; 
2, rider; 3, educe; 4, necks; 5, dress. IV. 
Dress ; 2, ramie; 3, emmet; 4, siege; 5, settee. 

CHARADB.—Ransack. 

DIAMOND IN A Square.—Square. 1, Clasp; 2, 
lager ; 3, agile; 4, sells; 5. press. 
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PERSONALS. 

IN an address to the graduates of Yale in 
Hartford a few days ago, President Dwight spoke 
of his resignation. “I lay down my office,” said 
he, “not because I am old; seventy is not old, 
but it is the end of the summer term and vaca- 
tion time has come. Every man should prepare 
himself for the late afternoon hour, so that life 
may grow happier till the golden time, late in 
the afternoon.” 

....Kaiser Wilhelm is forty years old. His 
birthday, the 27th ult., was celebrated with 
great enthusiasm in Berlin, the ceremonies be- 
ginning with a salute of 101 guns, at sunrise. 
There was a long procession of nobles and the 
representatives of foreign powers to offer con- 
gratulations, and the Kaiser showered decora- 
tions and other honors upon his friends and 
subjects. It was noted that the highest of all 
the decorations thus distributed was given to 
the Russian Ambassador. 

....-A remarkable journey was completed two 
or three weeks ago by Shubert Nichols, a blin:d 
man, who made his way with a dog team from 


the Koyukuk River, in Alaska, north of the © 


Yukon, to the coast, a distance of 1,600 miles, 
crossing five ranges of mountains. He is now 
in Seattle. He had been mining in Alaska for 
several years, and his blindness was caused, a 
year ago, by the glare of the sun on the snow 
fields. Wolves attacked his dogs during his 
journey, and killed one of them. 
....Ex-Congressman Tom L. Johnson (Tom 
is not an abbreviation) has publicly announced 
that he will withdraw from his various business 
enterprises and devote the remainder of his life 
* to the advocacy of the single-tax doctrine of the 
late Henry George. Mr. Johnson, who is not 


quite forty-five years old, has been a manufac-- 


turer of such steel ails as are used for street 
railways, and has had large interests in the rail- 
way systems of Cleveland, Indianapolis and 
Brooklyn. From a Cleveland district he was 
sent to Congress. He has accumulated a large 
fortune. 

....Twelve years ago Charles Burrell, a boy 
living in Chicago, was struck on the head by a 
playmate. He became insane and was placed 
in an asylum. On the Ist inst., the X-rays hav- 
ing revealed a growth on the inner surface of 
his skull at the point where the blow was re- 
ceived, Burrell was subjected to an operation. 
The growth was removed, and_he was put to 
bed. The next day he awoke in full possession 
of his faculties, and his first words were: ‘*‘ Why 
did you hit me?” The twelve years had been 
a blank, and he resumed the life of a rational 
being at the point where it had heen interrupted. 
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....Paderewski, king of pianists, is loved by 
the tenants on his estate in Poland and by the 
peasants far and near. His kindness and gener- 
osity are proverbial. A writer describing a vil- 
lage festival at the great musician’s home, 
speaks of the abundant proof of the affection 
which he has inspired in the hearts of those 
who live around him. A long procession passed 
the master as he stood on the terrace before the 
house, and he had kind words for all. Every one 
kissed his hands, and there were tears in the 
eyes of young and old while they offered their 
congratulations to him whom they regarded as 
their sympathizing friend. 

...-IJmmediately after the race riots at Phe- 
nix, S. C., in November last, the white residents 
of the township at a meeting expressed a hope 
that R. R. Tolbert, chairman of the Republican 
State Committee, would move away. He owns 
large plantations there and does not appear to 
have abandoned them. The white people of Ab- 
beville, in the adjoining county, held a meeting 
two weeks ago and formally warned him that 
after taking a reasonable time to arrange his 
affairs he must find a home elsewhere. Mr. 
Tolbert, a native of the State, is guilty of the 
crime of having been a Republican candidate for 
Congress at the recent election. 

....Altho the present winter, with its epi- 
demics of influenza, has been severe for the 
aged, the newspapers during the past week have 
pointed to several centenarians whose good 
health defies the adverse influence of trying 
weather and the germs of “grip.” In North- 
ampton, Mass., on the 25th ult., Mrs. Angelique 
Galipeau, who reads and sews without the help 
of glasses, celebrated her 106th birthday, and 
the 26th was the 102d birthday of William Earle 
Cook, of Portsmouth, R. I., who worked steadily 
at the blacksmith’s trade for seventy-five years, 
retired at the age of ninety-two, and believes 
that he is the oldest living Methodist and Free- 
mason. . 

..-.To a worthy cobbler named Vanden- 
brouck has been awarded the prize of 3,000 
francs, which under the will of the late M. de 
Reverdy, of Paris, is given every two years to 
the workingman who exhibits in competition for 
it the largest and most exemplary family of chil- 
dren. Vandenbrouck’s children are sixteen in 
number, all of them pictures of health, and ex- 
amples of good training. They live in a neat 
little house which the father built, and eleven 
of them are accustomed to sleep in a large bed- 
room on the second floor. The happy father 
used half of his prize money in paying off a 
mortgage on his little home. There were sixty- 
eight competitors, who had 466 living children. 
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After the Grip 


Thousands of people say Hood’s Sarsaparilla quickly 
restores the appetite, regulates the heart, vitalizes the 
blood, cures those sharp pains, dizziness, heavy head, 
that tired feeling. Iood’s Sarsaparilla has marvelous 
power to expel all poisonous disease germs from the 
blood, and overcome the extreme weakness which is one 
of the peculiar effects of the grip. Get qnly 


Hood's Sarsaparilla 


America’s Greatest Medicine for the grip. Sold by all 
druggists. Price $1. 





Hood’s Pills cure all Liver Ills. 25 cents, 











For 97 Years 


BENT & CO.’S 


HAND-MADE 


Water 
Crackers 2m genuine arg same 


more, no less, 
have been unequalled for excellence and 


their superior keeping qualities. . 
Sold by First-Class Grocers. 
Bent’s Fine Biscuits for Receptions, 

Teas, etc, are unsurp 
MANUFACTURED BY 
NATIONAL BISCUIT CO., Milton, Mass. 


FREE Bent’s Cracker-Meal Receipt 
Book Sent Free on Request. 











Butter 


and many other delicious dainties are 
made from pre-digested, sterilized and 
carefully blanched nut meats by the 
Sanitas Nut Food Co., the originators 
of nut foods in a digestible form. 
Delicacies enjoyed by the hale, hearty 
and robust as well as the dyspeptic, 
consumptive, invalid and babe. 

Sample of Nut Butter, four cents. 
For 25 cents (just enough to pay post- 
age) we send free eight samples of 
nut foods. 


EREE! 


To all who send address : Recipe 
book giving 60 ways to prepare 
tempting dishes from Sanitas Nut 
Foods. 


Sanitas Nut Food Co., Lim., 
79 Washington St., 
BATTLE CREEK, = MICH. 























MARSHALL’S 
CATARRH 


SNUFF 


ar SereeeaTaan 
re) 

‘or the of 

yrs, on the mar- 

sts or by mail postpaid. 

BE. C. Keith, Mfr., Clevelana, Oo. 











aa Cough, Croup, 
Asthma, Catarrh & Colds. 


Hundreds of thoneasde all over ad be er 
e—DO YOU? 


The Vapo Cresolene Co., 68 Wall St., N. Y. 
Schieffelin & Co., N. Y., U. 8. Agents. 





This Extension-Top Surrey with 
double fenders, complete with ite 
curtains, aprons, lamps, and pole or 
shafte, for $72. 
as good as retails for $110. 

















Send fe weeny Large Free Catalogue. 
ELKHART 


Carriage and Harness Manfg. Co., 
ELKHART, INDIANA. 
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WINTER RESORTS, TRAVEL, ETC. FOR THE WINTER GO TO 


BERMUDA. #2 
FOR WINTER TOURS GO TO 
80 days’ trip, fiftee in 
NEW YORK gouge asete? WEST. INDIES. 
° For scsi particulars apply to 


TO LOS ANGELES A.E. ae te Agents, 


THOS. COOK & SON, 261 Broadway, N. Y. 
orto A. AHERN, Sec’y, Quebec, Canada. 


IN 3% DAYS, shew 


Via New York C The Gateway to Eu- 
ss eiiteal rope is H. Gaze & Sons 


Tourist Agency. 
. 5 crn dy—say where are 
‘ vi amese en a it in the number, speed goings mavidual tipe.. Escorted Dartles, Palestine, 
and lux i thi - Tourist Gaze' le 
ury of its through trains, f ig P rondwe "New York ; 220 So. Clark Street, 
ngton Street, Boston. Estab. 




















g 
ree. 113 


. 
, J 





A booklet on the “Lake Shore Limited,” containing also a : 
novel and unique descriptive time table of this wonderful train, will 
be sent free by addressing George H. Daniels, General Passenger B R e 


Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 
THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT. 


The Princess Hotel. 


EUROPE BOSTON EUROPEAN TOURING CLUB ' _ This newand commodious hotel opens first week in December 
© Ertek Morris, MacWatters and Dean Buell | For terms, circulars, ete. adcrsm, 2, svtiton, Bermuds, or 

.B. o ; : 
me oyoey YE ers already pacha for" summer’ Egy he | OUTERBRIDGE & CO. 89 Broadway, N.Y. 


essary. 
FRANK B, CRAWFORD, A.M., 72 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. | 
Excursions leave April 1, 22, May 6, 20. PALESTINE AND EUROPE. 
2, Sue 1, 3, Jay 1, Bai 82, uD. yay iSO ener Rey a ee aplication Wib 
Ccceccceceeeesooe Gazette and programmes free. lg Write for. ‘circular to - rt Bo die 
Rev. ROBT. BAR 
F. C. CLARK, 111 Broadway, N. Y. ‘ 240 Rich Ave., - = Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


( Li AA « N ( iA 4 ( } f, yee) N ) i 
= A 25 DAYS SEA VOYAGE AROUND PORTO RICO. 
THE NEW YORK AND PORTO RICO S.S. CO.'S fast Americai steamer “ San Marcus” sails at 3 P.M., Wed- 

Cn ee eee ane oe UR EEAW AND INTERESTING COLONY UNDER 

v’ assengers a splendid opportunity to EXPLORE OUR N A ° : 

THE MUST PERFECT CONDITIONS. Rates of passage grzo and upward, wlivch includes toard and stateroom estes te 
time the steamer remains at the various ports, Passengers desiring to remain on shore during the two weeks stay at the Island 
will be allowed $3.00 perday. For general information apply to MILLER, BULL & KNOWLTON, Agents, 130 Pearl St., N.Y. 


\ \ 


The Romantic Route Ce To CALIFORNIA 


MAGNIFICENT THROUGH VESTI ‘ f BULE TRAIN WITH DINING CARS 


NEW YORK To | ©) pee, CONNECTING WITH 
NEW ORLEANS ¥ a 7 “SUNSET LIMITED” 


WASHINGTON 29 VESTIBULE 
SOUTHWESTERN is 70° LIMITED 


UN { WU taenveneaseveneeencegp tren NYY {ll 


























via SOUTHERN RY. Ril Nagy SPECIAL “SUNSET LIMITED” 
bs \ ) ANNEX CAR 
A. W. P. & W. of A., and il =| vif =| LEAVES NEW YORK TUESDAYS 
ty + 


L. & N. R. R.’s. N AND SATURDAYS, 4.20 P.M. 


LEAVES NEW YORK DAILY 3 t= NEW YORK OFFIC’, 
AT 4.20 P.M. . == 271 BROADWAY 
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O’Neill’s 
SIXTH AVENUE, 2OTH TO 2ZIiST STREET, N. Y. 


IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS. 


Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Cloaks, Costumes, Rich Millinery, 
House Furnishings, Groceries, etc., etc. 


BUYING BY [TAIL 
is a pleasure when you deal with a reliable 
house. No mistakes, no vexatious delays 
- j and just as much satisfaction as if vou 
27 










tira Ure “as 
tT 2 


Re 








were present personally. 

We have a mail order department, em- 
ploying over One Hundred Hands. Every 
one an expert in his or her line, and each 
one of them always at your service. 


TWO GREAT BARGAINS IN SILKS 


RESERVED EXPRESSLY FOR OUR MAIL ORDER CUSTOMERS-—PERHAPS THEY’LL 
INTEREST YOU. 


BLACK SATIN DUCHESSE, 1 50 
fine finish, full 27 inches wide, 2.50 quality yard 
BLACK PEAU DE SOIE, | 25 
23% inches wide, regular 2.00 quality yard 


WE’LL SEND YOU SAMPLES OF THESE OR ANY OTHER DRESS FABRICS THAT YOU MAY DESIRE UPON APPLICATION. 
t= All paid purchases except Bicycles and Sewing Machines delivered free to any railroad station 


H. O’NEILL & C0., 





Sixth Avenue, 20th to 21st Street, N. Y. 


Send for free book- 
let and sample of 
these goods, which 
delight every 
house-keeper who 
appreciates luxury 
and economy in ta- 
“ble ‘service, and 
clean, comfortable, 
healthful beds. Sold 
by all first-class 
dry goods houses. 
Address, Knitted 
Mattress Co., Can- 
ton Junction, Mass. 








Mention THE INDEPENDENT when writing. 
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Macbeth’s is the only lamp- LIP -READING 


i 1 taught to persons totally or partially deaf. STAMMERING 
chimney advertised. tae cae speech defects cured. 
What of that ? DAVID GREENE, 144 West 44th St., New York. 


It’s the only make worth 


ge: ex 
advertising. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa Ch e a S e e 
A 


PRACTICAL farmers have dem- N GooD 
onstrated by comparative test the Wocan help you got them. | Gend 8 cents tn s 


high crop-producing value of x a: ns, nem eaiy cabonges 
ANIMAL BONE erly corn, With 
DARLING’S ‘reeriuizers Spee 


They meet all requirements of field scents tow any onder 


and garden crops and * gL0k and’ is 
L. B. DARLING ra 7 vos 
are the most ig J. J. H. GREGORY & SON, 
3 


























FERTILIZER CO., ae 
Pawtucket, RI. | ECONOMICAL § ONODOCIOROEEN 




















ae 


. Ph ii. 


rofusion, Mr. S. F. 
in his garden have wer 


O cta.: 

CuRys’M, 1 NEW EVERBLOOMING CALLA i eevencers GOLDEN GLow, 4 
GIANT GLADIOLUS CHILDSI, 4 sorts named;:1 pkt. each MULTIFLORA RosEs 
(bloom in 70 days), MAYFLOWER VERBENA(color and fragrance like Trail- 
ing Arbutus), Grant Rarnspow LEavep CoLEvs (Grand), JAPANESE 
CHRYSANTHEMUM ASTER, PERPETUAL BLOOMING CARNATION and 

THE MAYFLOWER MonTuiy Magazine for a year; illustrated— 
colored plate each month—devoted to Flowers and Gardening, Worth 
$2.00, but for trial all the 12 Novelties, Magazine, and Catalogue, post- 
paid, for 60 cts. Order at once: this offer may not a again. 

OUR GREAT CATALOGUE oF FLOWER AND 
BULBS, PLANTS AND RARE NEW FRUIT 
cent Large Colored Plates; 144 pages; F 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS Floral Park, N. Y, 





: ——— : 
FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL Seal! Fruits, Grapes, Shrubs, Climbing Plante, | Roses, 


LARGEST AND CHOICEST toLLECTIONS IN AMERICA, 
TR F E § BEST NOVELTIES 
Descriptive Illustrated Catalogue free. 

ELLWANGER & BARRY, %euszui2<" Rochester, W. Ye 


8, 
AT REASONABLE PRICES. Year, 
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B S22 
WE NO LONGER 


SEEDS TO DEALERs. 


PURCHASE FROM US DIRECT. 


Everything "Tie Garden 


“Everything for the Garden ”? is the title 
of our Catalogue for 1899, and it really is 
a 190-page book, 9x 11 inches, containing over 
700 engravings and 6 superb colored plates 
of Seeds and Plants. And as all are drawn 
from nature,we show, as in a looking-glass, 
the best of the old and the latest of the new. 

To trace advertising, and give our Cata- 
logue the largest possible distribution, we 
make the following unusually liberal offer : 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts as Cash. 


To every one who will state where this ad- 
vertisement was seen, and who encloses us 
10 cents (in stamps), we will mail the Cata- 
logue,andalsosend, free of charge,our famous 
50-cent “Empire State” Collection of Seeds, 
containing one packet each of New Large- 
Somes Sweet Peas, New Butterfly 
Pansy, New Jubilee Asters, New Golden 
Rose Cele New York Lettuce, and 
Ponderosa Tomato, in a red envelope, 
which, when emptied and returned, will! be 
accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on any 
order of goods selected from Catalogue to 
the amount of $1.00 and upward. 


PETER HENDERSON:.C0 


35837 hak TLANOT. New York 





VERMIL YE & CO., 


BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds and Other 
Investment Securities. 

Members of the New York and Boston Stock Exchanges, 
received and interest allowed on balances subject to 
ts at sight. 
ities listed at the New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore Stock Exchanges bought and sold on commiasion. 
High-class Municipal and Railroad Bonds on hand for immediate 


dell 
NASSAU and PINE STS., N. Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON . 








Government 4»? 


Municipal Bonds 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


Also FIRST MORTGAGE Bonds ot Established 

Steam and Street Railways. : 
APPRAISEMENTS MADE OR QUOTATIONS FURNISHED 
FOR THE PURCHASE, SALE, OR EXCHANGE OF ABOVE 


SECURITIES. 
LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 


BANKERS, 
31 NASSAO 8T.(Bank ot Commerce Building), N.Y. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE 


National Park Bank 


of New York, 
214 and 216 BROADWAY. 


The Safety Vaults of the Bank offer unrivaled advantages to 
owners of Bonds, Securities and other valuables for the safe 
keeping of the same, subject to their own control and readily and 
privately accessible to them. 

No expense has been spared in the construction to insure ab- 
solute safety under all circumstances. 

The access to the Vaults is out of public view and directly from 
the Banking Room, thus avoiding the publicity and hazard of a 
street entrance. 








We pay cash for 


WESTERN MORTGAGES 


and WESTERN PROPERTY, 
or take charge of same on reasonable terms. 
A. C. WILCOX & CO., 
332 Drexel Building. Philadelphia Pa. 





Dr ISAACHOMPSONS EYE WATER 
FINANCIAL. 


DOUGLAS & JONES, 


Members New York Stock Exchange. 
ESTABLISHED 1886. 


24 Broad Street, New York City 


STOCKS AND BONDS BOUGHT AND SOLD 
FOR CASH AND CARRIED ON MARGIN. 











‘. SEVEN &.c77! 


Clear of Taxes 


On all money we Joan for you, secured by first mo: .) 
on choice wheat growing farming lands in the Red River 
a where crop failures are unknown and interest and 
rincipal are promptly paid. We have made loans in this 
ocality for fifteen years, and have never lost ove dollar 
to our clients. Write for particulars. 


E. J. LANDER & CO., 
( Kastablished 1888.) Grand Forks, N. D. 


WESTHRN 


MORTGAGES 


_ and Western Land Bought for Cash. 
CHAS, E.GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass, 
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1875 BANKING COMPANY 1898 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Assets.......-- ececesceseeess $8,000,000 


Offers 5 per cent. Debentures, secured by deposits of rst 
mortgages Supervised by Banking Departments of Con- 
necticut, New York and Maine. ' CONNECTICUT TRUS- 
TEES, EXECUTORS, ETC., ARE PERMITTED BY LAW 
TO INVEST IN THESE BONDS. 


ELECTION NOTICE. 


The annual mecting of stockholders of the Commercial Cable 
Company, for election of directors and such other business as 
mTaay —— be presented, will be held at the company’s office, 
No. etry, Ye 4 York city, on the 6th day of March, 1899, 
at 2 o’clock he tenerer books will close February 23, 


and reopen March %, 1 
ALBERT BECK, Secretary. 
Dated February 8, 1899. 


DIVIDENDS. 


Chicago & Alton Railroad Co. 
CuIcaao, ILL., Feb. 1, 1899. 

NOTICE.—A quarterly dividend of One Dollar and Seventy-five 
Cents per share has this day been declared on the Preferred and 
Common Stock of this Company, parable on the first day of 
Marcb next, to the stockholders of record at the close of business 
hours on the 10th inst. 

The dividend on shares woptesered, in New York will be paid at 
the office of the Compan: 4% Age ents, Messrs. Cuyler, Morgan & 
Company, 44 Pine Street ork, and the dividend on shares 
registered in Chicago will De | paid at the office of the Treasurer 


of the company. 
H. E. R. WOOD, Treasurer. 


ST. LOUIS AND SAN FRANCISCO 
RAILROAD CUMPANY. 


A dividend of ONE PER CENT. has been declared on the 
second preferred stock of the St. Louis and San Francisco Rail- 
road Company, to stockholders of record at the close of business 

















on Feb. 21, . The second preferred stock transfer books will 
close at three P. M. on Feb. 21, 1899, and will reopen at 10 A. M. on 
March 4th, 1899. 


Dated New York, Feb. 2, 1899. 
FREDERICK STRAUSS, 
Assistant Secreta ‘y. 


The above dividend of ene per cent will be payable on March 
8, 1899, to holders of the Voting Trustees’ certificates for second 
referred stock of the St. Louis and San Francisco Railrcad 
, of record on the books of the Voting Trustees at the 
yusiness on Feb, 21, 1899. The transfer books of the Vot 
ing Trustees’ certificates for second preferred wet will close at 
M. on Feb. 21, 1899,-and will reopen at 10 A. M. on March 


Checks will be mailed. 
Dated New York, Feb. 2, 1899. 
J. KENNEDY TOD & COMPANY, Agents. 


INSURANCE. 
THE an 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
ETS, inp. ist, 1899...... Pi .weee *30,078:048 Ti 


ABILITIE SePRGGAACIRE NE og acca 20 
BUNA 535 daoasees ace 30) 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holde 








1851 


ASS 
LIA 
BUR LUB.........000 20. av ovvvereecee 
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New York Office, Empire Building, 71 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 
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BUSINESS MEN 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity—as 
best adapted to their practical wants, 
such as is issued by the 
Provident Savings Life Assurance Society. 
E. W. SCOTT, President, 


346 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 
THE 


Lancashire Insurance Co, 
OF MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 
DIGBY JOHNSON 

General Manager 


eoeneoe? 





Office: 25 PINE STREET, - - = NEW YORK 


EDWARD LITCHFIELD, Manager 
HENRY M. FAIRCHILD, Ass’t Manager 


1899 NATIONAL _ 1899 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement Jahuary ist, 1899. 
Capital Stock, all cash Kose daslccchbaenechoe sees $1,6 9.00 ge 








0 
Re-Insurance Reserve..............-.sss0+ .792,410 
Unsettled Losses and other claims sie 60.381 7 
WOE DUNNE. ones cpocdectclbe ci cooscsstieeseeses 1, $8:353 33 
Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1899............0...seeeeee 84,642,399 73 


JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
E. G. RICHARDS, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Assistant Secretary. 


Industrial Life Insurance. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. of New 
York transacts both an industrial and life in- 
surance business .and is one of the largest com- 
panies in the field. It is ably managed, is 
prompt in the payment of losses, its rates are 
low and it isa popular company with insurers. 
It will send its literature to any address. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Eighty-Ninth 
Annual Statement. 











Carh cap‘tel... eesseeess $500,000 00 
Reserve for re-insurance and ‘ail other claims. so Bhareer 1,705,994 25 
Surplus over all Liabilities. . 783 42 


Total Assets, Ja”. ist, 1899. peak cia eae "$2,710 9727 67 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President, 


